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TITIAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS, M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


There was a wonderful charm in her face—not 
the face of Titian’s Daughter, although it was 
charming, too, in its perpetual youth and loveli- 
ness. It was the face beneath the pictured one 
on the wall—a face framed in bands of bronze- 
hued hair, having wistful eyes, lustrous and warm 
with hazel-lights, and features mobile, yet self- 
reliant, 

This was the face which had captivated the 
fancy of our hero, Charles Breysdel, American 
litterateur, domesticated for the present in apart- 
ments of the Hotel Victoria, of the fair Saxon 
city, Dresden. 

During a fortnight or more he had been 
haunted by memories and thoughts of it in the 
times of his enforced absence from it; or equally 
tormented when in tantalizing propinquity to its 
peculiar fascinations. 

During this period he had wasted many valua- 
ble moments traversing the streets of Dresden 
lying between his hotel and the abode of Titian’s 
Daughter, at times whistling dolorously one of 
the popular strains of the day. 

A superb palace has she, that fair child of 
genius ; and a vision of beauty she is in the midst 
of her surroundings of all that is super-excellent 
in the world of art. 

Yet the habit had been growing steadily on 
Breysdel to pass by all else stolidly indifferent, 
until he reached that one room which was as the 
Ultima Thule to his consciousness—the room 
where he was sure to find the two faces—the 
pictured one, lovely with the unfading hues of a 
masterly creation—the one beneath, lovelier still 
with the richer, sweeter colorings of life. 

Which was the real face of Titian’s Daughter ? 
Knowing but the one name for both, Breysdel 


had christened the artist after the great original 
of the copy growing from day to day under the 
magic of her touch. 

Titian’s daughter he called them both, and 
somehow the queer fancy had taken possession 
of him that, in truth, the spirit of the old artist’s 
daughter was embodied in the young artist, who, 
like Narcissus, had thus become enamored of her 
own loveliness. Certainly there was not an un- 
likeness in the two faces : both were full of the 
fire and passion of youth; both were pink, like 
twin sea-shells; both were beautiful; and in the 
eyes of each were the same depths of emotional 
nature, only in the living ones there was deep- 
ened to a reality the shadow but presaged in the 
wistfulness of those lucidly beaming from the 
face on the wall. 

Studying the artist curiously, Breysdel had be- 
gun to wonder at the sorrowful compression of 
her lips—this sorrow was so at variance with 
their youthful richness of bloom, and the rebel- 
lious dimples lurking about them. Later he 
marked also her constant watchfulness—-the quick, 
searching glances she would cast around her 
when apparently the most profoundly immersed 
in the study of her subject. There was some 
mystery about her, he felt assured. 

For a fortnight or more, as we have said, he 
studied her furtively, but the study had brought 
him nothing besides an odd sort of a realization 
of the sweetness of these stolen waters with 
which he was refreshing himself daily in the 
midst of the desert waste of pictured galleries, 
along which he must wander aimlessly to avoid 
attracting her suspicion. 

The artist was at work at last upon the satiny 
saffron of the robe of Titian’s Daughter, the 
waving, shimmering folds growing rapidly under 
her deft touches, until, in the newness and fresh- 
ness of the copy, there was a decided improve- 
ment, Breysdel thought, upon the somewhat faded 
| finery of the original. Just here occurred to him, 
however, a recognition of the fact that his Titian’s 
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Daughter wore faded finery also. She had always 
appeared to him so queenly in her daintily-fitting 
garb; it had never before struck him how dingy 
and frayed was the dress she was so careful to 
shield with her artist’s apron from the accidents 
of her profession. What could it mean? Poor 
and in trouble? If but something might happen, 
giving him a chance to assist her—and finally the 
something did happen, involving him, however, 
but more inextricably in the maze of her troubles. 

One evening quite early, when he was, as 
usual, near at hand, and the illustrious “ Daugh- 
ter’’ was growing magically under her brush, he 
was startled from a contemplation of an opposite 
master-piece, by a sudden exclamation of surprise 
from her. Looking around quickly, he saw that 
she had cast down her brush and palette, and, 
hastening forward, was greeting a beautiful child 
framed in the doorway. 

“ Hilda,” she said, in a quick, frightened way. 
“* What is it, dear? Has anything happened ?” 

“Chriemhild sent me to bring you home, 
Mitterchen,” answered the child, reaching out 
her hand as if anxious to draw her at once away 
from the museum. 

“ Did Chriemhild send me no message ?”’ asked 
the artist in the same uneasy tone, as she un- 
fastened her apron, and returned to the easel for 
the’ light hat swinging from the frame. 

“Yes, she did,’’ nodded the child, gravely; 
“but she said I was to whisper it in your ear, 
Miitterchen.” 

The lady bent her ear at once within reach of 
the ripe red lips. 

“ Ah!” she said in rather a relieved tone, when 
the whispering was finished ; “I feared Chriem- 
hild would have difficulty there ; but I will go at 
once, and give her aid. Come, dear, you fright- 
ened me so, Liebchen, when I saw you standing 
in the doorway. Chriemhild should have sent 
you for the Herr Doctor, as he was nearer, and I 
do not like for you to be strolling alone about 
the streets. If harm should befall you, what 
would Miitterchen do?’ 

“You'd die, I suppose, wouldn’t you ?” she 
asked, lifting up the large serious eyes which, 
Breysdel remarked with a pang, were so like the 
lady’s own. 

The artist smiled, but grasping her hand, went 
out hurriedly, leaving her easel standing, and.the 
implements of her work scattered about in a 
confusion not sanctioned by the rules of the 
museum. Mechanically, as if it was his accus- 
tomed duty, Breysdel began collecting her tools 
to arrange in order. As he did so he pondered 
over the phases of this late event. Two startling 
discoveries the appearance of the chiid had 
caused him to make—one pleasant, the other 
decidedly adverse to his dreams. 

For the first time he had heard her, in address- 
ing the child, make use of his own native tongue 





when, all the time previously, in conversing with 
the officials of the museum, she had spoken their 
dialect so fluently as to deceive him into the sup- 
position that she was a Saxon, native born. In 
her pure, clear English he recognized directly a 
note which induced him to lose no time in adopt- 
ing her as a countrywoman. Such a bond 
would inevitably, he thought, lessen the distance 
between himself and her; and he was in the 
mood, just at present, to seize any line, though 
it should be as intangible as that drawing the 
planets to the Sun, if it would but establish some 
connecting link between himself and this newly- 
risen star influencing his destiny. 

At the same time he shrank from a further 
influence she might gain over his imagination, 
being repelled by the child who had thus sud- 
denly interposed to disturb the power she was 
beginning to wield over him. What right could 
he have henceforth even to think of one who was 
already a wife and mother? Bah! The fates 
did sometimes spin dreadfully tangled threads. 
Yet, ten chances to one the husband and father 
Why had not this thought occurred 
to him sooner? It was a possibility in his favor, 
and the fact of the artist being in poverty and 
compelled to earn her bread rendered the suppo- 
sition highly probable, Certainly the child must 
be hers, but if the father was dead— 

Breysdel’s honor was such as to preclude the 
possibility of a false position towards the woman 
who had inspired his affections, yet there was 
that in his heart which leaped with a guilty de- 
light at the thought of death having interposed 
in his behalf to remove the only thing he could 
have recognized as a barrier—her husband—the 
father of her child. 

“If I could only have the assurance that she 
stands alone in the world, how gladly would I 
aid her in this struggle with life,” he said to him- 
self softly. 

Lifting the easel to carry it to its accustomed 
niche in the wall, he spied beneath the leg a 
dainty, though well-worn handkerchief, and, 
picking it up, he searched anxiously for the name 
in the border. There it was,wrought in with the 
rich embroidery: “ Elinor,” he read approv- 
ingly. “What a queenly name for a queenly 
woman! Elinor what, | wonder?” and once 
again he thought of the dead man whose ‘sur- 
name must be linked with this gracious baptismal 
prenomen—* Elinor.” 

What if he should sot be dead after all? The 
very idea sent a chill through the hot blood of 
Charley Breysdel, for he was not one to lay aside 
lightly a sentiment which had taken firm hold 
upon him, like this fancy for the beautiful artist. 

“ Well, well,” he said to himself, “I will see 
her once more, and will learn from her own lips 
something of her history ; and if it be adverse,” 
he whistled, finishing the clause, “then ho! for 


was dead! 
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the Swiss Alps once more, The air of Dresden 
will no longer be salubrious for me.” 

Having deposited the easel gently, he lifted 
the cloth from the canvas, and stood for a moment 
regarding the finely-executed painting, the laying 
on of whose exquisite tints had given an occupa- 
tion of such pleasure to him during the two 
weeks in which he had been watching the artist 
at her work. 

“ The face is much like hers,” he said, half 
audibly. “ Dress her just so, and she would be 
Titian’s Daughter stepped down from the canvas.” 

“A pretty fair specimen of artistic work, I 
should judge, sir, Is the copy yours, may I pre- 
sume to ask ?”’ 

The voice, cool, intrusive, but insinuating, 
sounded at Breysdel’s elbow. Though surprised 
by the unexpectedness of the address, our hero 
was not, however, so startled but that he retained 
the self-possession to carefully draw the cloth over 
the picture before turning to confront his inter- 
locutor. 

“It is a copy of merit and fidelity, but I must 
disclaim any part in the work,” he answered, 
quietly, while his keen gaze went searchingly over 
the man who had advanced so near to him un- 
noticed. 

It was not a pleasant study, he decided on the 
instant, taking in almost instinctively the d/asé air 
overlying the mere animal beauty of the man’s 
physiognomy. It was an American type of 
features—American in its higher order of mascu- 
line force and self-will, as it was American in its 
developed sharpness and pretentiousness. 

“Ah!” insinuated, the plausible voice ; “ not 
your work then? Done by a friend of yours? 
Lady or gentleman, may I ask ?” 

“It is the work of a lady,” brusquely returned 
Breysdel, irritated, he scarcely could tell why. 

The man bowed, a peculiar smile wreathing 
his peculiarly thin lips. 

“Ah!” he drawled. “A lady? I thought as 
much; it should ever be the work of a feminine 
hand to impart so much of loveliness and grace. 
May I dare to inquire the name of this lady, 
your friend, who possesses such genius, such gifts 
of mind and hand ?” 

A steely flame flashed into the gray eyes of 
Charley Breysdel. 

The man marked the angry flare, and hastened 
to avert the explosion about to follow. 

‘I do not ask from idle curiosity. If the lady 
wishes to sell this piece of work, I am, once in 
awhile, myself a collector of such emanations of 
genius,” 

Breysdel made up his mind without delay. Not 
for ten times its value would he see this canvas in 
the possession of such a creature. 

“‘ The lady has already found a purchaser,” he 
answered, turning to secure the picture in its 
place. 





Had he been looking at his companion, he 
might have wondered at the sudden interest and 
triumph exhibited in his countenance. 

“1 deem it a work of considerable merit,” he 
persisted, “and hence might be willing to give a 
pretty round sum to the lady, unless she has con- 
cluded her contract. with the party wishing to 
purchase.” 

“IT take the painting at her own valuation,” 
announced Breysdel, impatient under the galling 
fire of the creature’s scarcely masked imperti- 
nences, “TI will give her the price she demands, 
whatever it is.”’ 

“Good for the lady, certainly,’’ said his com- 
panion, with his peculiar thin smile of exultation. 
“Her name is—did I understand you to say—”’ 

“You did not understand me to say anything 
about her, sir,” cried Breysdel, hotly. ‘ Her 
name must be a matter of indifference to you, as 
her work has already secured a purchaser; so we 
will discontinue, if you please, a subject so un- 
profitable.” 

“ Yet,’ drawled his antagonist, as if to try his 
temper to the utmost; “ yet, I’ve a curiosity to 
know the name of a celebrity who has a knight so 
valiant enlisted in her behalf—ah! permit me—”’ 
suddenly spying the handkerchief Breysdel had 
tucked away in an angle of the easel. ‘“ Permit 
me—ah! Elinor, the fair unknown, as I hoped! 
Dear sir, this identical Elinor is at present the 
woman of the world tome. I have sought her 
long, vainly, and with sorrow; but now my 
search is ended—I find her here in this world- 
famed palace of art. My friend, the picture shall 
be yours, It is the artist I seek. Her address I 
beg you will give me without delay, as I am all 
impatience to reach her whose magnetic power 
has drawn me by land and sea this close to her 
side. Her name I know already—Elinor Eylan; 
is it not ?” 

Again that smile of triumph, but tempered by a 
shade of doubt, which was the straw at which 
Breysdel, floundering in a sea of misgivings, 
clutched at eagerly. 

“I am not authorized,” he answered, quickly, 
“to give either the name or the address of the 
lady in question. If you obtain either, you must 
secure it elsewhere,” 

“ But, my dear sir’”’—began the man, 

“« But, my dear sir,” returned Breysdel, imper- 
turbably cool and determined. “ We will not 
further discuss this lady or her movements. If 
you gain the information, it must be from anothen 
source.” 

Turning on his heel, he walked to the far wall 
of the room, where he was at once plunged intoa 
profound study of the Museum’s works of art. 

The man, left to digest the decision at his leis- 
ure, stood looking after him undecidedly, Then 
he half smiled, and with a sagacious nod, turned 
also and noiselessly moved from the room, ming- 
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ling with the throng passing down the grand 
Stairway. 

Descending the outer steps, he stood, for a 
moment, on the plateau fronting the Museum, ar- 
ranging his plans for throwing again his toils 
about Elinor Eylan, over whose life he had for 
years cast a spell of unmitigated evil. 


CHAPTER II. 


Breysdel, assuming a critical study of Correg- 
gio’s ‘St.Marguerite,’ was meanwhile thinking, 
too, of Elinor Eylan—thinking of her with a fierce 
pain gnawing at his breast. Still his brain was 
busy, planning a means of escape for her from the 
power of the creature who had just left him. 

He would not—surely he ought not to desert 
her now, when she was pursued by an evil which 
she had no means of evading. If the man was 
her husband, did she not have the more need of 
the intervention of some true friend—a brother— 
to protect her from the galling chains of power 
which must have chafed her proud spirit so hor- 
ribly in past years? Did she not the more require 
some one to lean upon—an adviser, if need be— 
a defender ? 

In his literary career, Breysdel had woven too 
many webs of fiction not to be able to trace the 
warp of this destiny of Elinor Eylan. 

In her early girlhood she had doubtless been 
of a romantic disposition, imbued with poetic sen- 
timents, which had probably found their first 
realization in this physical Antinous, The ro- 
mance of her affection, fostered by his beauty be- 
fore marriage, had doubtlesS been slain by his 
vice afterwards; and now, dreams and hopes alike 
dead, here she was again overtaken by him to be 
tormented anew. 

Absorbed in reflections like these, Breysdel 
did not hear the light footstep entering the gallery, 
which at that moment was deserted by the sight- 
seers usually thronging past. He was there alone, 
and having deserted the study of St. Marguerite, 
had returned to the alcove to arrange the brushes 
and paints belonging to the artist. 

She, returning unexpectedly, perceived from 
the threshhold that her work had been removed 
from its position before Titian’s Daughter; and 
looking around surprised, saw her easel stationed 
in the alcoveand Breysdel in the act of putting 
away the implements belonging to her. She ad 
vanced immediately to his side, but with a footstep 
so light that he, immersed in his reverie, was only 
made aware of her presence by the sound of her 
voice addressing him in German. 

Confused to find she had caught him meddling 
with her painting, he could only begin a stam- 
mering apology in his own language. She 
smiled reassuringly, and adopted without hesita- 
tion the language in which he had apologized to 
her. 





“TI beg you will not offer excuses for an act 
prompted by kindness and courtesy. I must 
rather thank you for your kindly intentions.” 

“I witnessed your hurried departure from the 
Gallery, and was fearful some disaster might oc- 
cur to your painting should you find yourself un- 
able to return to it before working hours were 
past.”’ 

She inclined her head, smiling thanks. 

“You were truly thoughtful, and had I been 
apprised of your consideration, I should certainly 
have felt no necessity of a return to see to the easel 
myself. The matter imperatively calling me back 
home left me no resort but to go leaving-my work 
as you found it. I had not even the time to move 
my easel, but I find you have fortunately chanced 
upon the very alcove where I am permitted to 
stow it away for safety.” 

“It was not a matter of chance wholly. I 
have seen you put Titian’s Daughter to sleep here 
for the past ten days.’ 

“Ah?” interrogatively. You must then be 
an Aadbitué of the Museum?” 

“ Yes,” smiling, “ it has been my habit to come 
here daily for some time.” 

“I might suppose you to be an attaché, or of- 
ficial of the Museum then, but then I know all 
the officers by sight; besides, you are Engiish- 
speaking, and look nothing like a German.” 

Breysdel felt that she was only making conver- 
sation to render him easy, and the conviction 
irritated him. 

“T am an American,” he said, intending to 
arouse her. 

She was aroused beyond his design, and he was 
vexed with himself for the admission he had 
made, as he saw a swift pallor supplanting the 
rose-hues of her cheek, and the swifter fiash of 
something very like aversion in her eyes. 

The look stung him, and he spoke without 
thought, 

* You are an American, likewise, though from 
the distrust you show to those of your own 
nationality you would, doubtless, dispossess your- 
self of your birthright if you could be transformed 
into a native-born Biurgerinn.” 

She was pallid still, but the look he hated 
faded from her glance; indeed, she seemed to feel 
an amused relief at the frankness of his taunt. 

* You are right,”’ she said, quietly, “I have but 
small reason to love the Americans, or to prize at 
its proper valuation the American blood in my 
veins, I have for years been trying to identify 
myself with the native Saxons. I had quite per- 
suaded myseif, indeed, into the belief that I had 
grown German in appearance, as I was German 
in taste and in speech. It has been years since I 
have spoken English to strangers until—” she 
hesitated, casting a glance of something very like 
reproach at him. 

“ Until I betrayed you into a remembrance of 
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your lingual gifts by an exhibition of American 
presumption in meddling with the concerns of 
another ?” 

She colored in momentary embarrassment. 

“You remind me that I am repaying your 
courteous act by a discourteous avowal of my 
anti-American sentiments. But, as a matter of 
curiosity, how did you so readily discover the 
mark of my nationality ?”’ 

Breysdel felt embarrassed. Her question gave 
him the opportunity to be frank with her, and so 
compass his design of putting her on guard 
against the man he supposed to be her husband. 

“T think,’’ he said more earnestly than he had 
yet spoken; “I hope indeed I was impelled to 
the recognition by the instinctive desire I had to 
serve you, as I would serve any other country- 
woman in an extremity of trouble.” 

To his earnest face she lifted her wistful eyes 
with a bewildered, almost terrified appeal in 
their clear depths, Quickly her gaze drooped, 
and her slender fingers were interlaced nervously. 

«T_T hardly can understand—why should you 
think me in trouble? How should you know—.” 

She stopped abruptly, and shrunk from him as 
if in fear. 

In truth, he saw she was about to take abrupt 
leave of him, but he was determined not to 
relinquish his opportunity, 

«“ One moment,” he pleaded, eagerly, stretching 
out his hand to detain her as he saw her about to 
desert him. “One moment hear me, please. 
You may afterwards dismiss me summarily, if I 
cau be of no service to you; but—pardon me— 
there was one inquiring for you here in your ab- 
sence; a man who—”’ 

She lifted her hand quickly, an expression of a 
torture well-nigh unendurable for an_ instant 
changing woefully the rare tintings of her beauty. 
Then a fire of changing passions glowed in the 
hazel eyes turned upon him dauntlessly. 

“T understand,” she said, sharply. “A man 
who has tracked me at last from continent to con- 
tinent—a man who has the power and wish to 
rob me of everything I hold dear—a man who 
has no mercy, no tenderness, yet who holds the 
power to wound—to slay. God knows I do need 
help.” 

She clasped her hands in desperate appeal, 
turning to Breysdel. 

“ You say you can aid me; my brain seems 
paralyzed ; think for me; advise me ; help me!” 

“Only bid me what to do, and it shall be done 
if it is in the power of man,” answered Breysdel, 
earnestly. 

“ What to do ?” she echoed ; and lowering her 
voice, asked bitterly, “ Will your conscience allow 
you to strangle the life out of a venemous ser- 
pent? Can you crush his head, and so destroy 
the fangs of poison he brings from the torpor of 
prison slimes to the light of day once more? 





This is the only ‘ what’ that can aid me—the 
‘what’ I might well be tempted to bid you do.” 

She gave a short, bitter laugh, as she marked 
the natural shrinking of her companion from her 
mocking proposal. 

“I see,” she went on, quickly, “you have 
never had a temptation to rid yourself of a human 
viper, or so to shake off an ‘ Old Man of the Sea’ 
who was threatening to strangle your own life 
out. It is a fearful temptation.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, as it seemed to 
Breysdel, half in earnest, and half in miserable 
irony. 

“You do yourself an injustice when you speak 
so even in mockery,” he said, gravely, daring to 
rebuke what he rightly concluded was but the 
unbridled utterance of a proud woman goaded 
beyond the quiet endurance of a life-long wrong, 
“1 feel sure there is a protection for you against 
a man like that. Give me the authority to speak 
to the police to take him in charge.” 

She raised her hand entreatingly. 

*“ No, no! a thousand times no! You do not 
understand; you cannot guess’? — her tone 
softened, and the liquid light of her eyes grew in- 
finitely tender. “ Whatever the man’s crimes 
against me and mine have been, he is the father 
of little Hilda ; and it is not I who should unleash 
against him the bloodhounds of the law.” 

The thought seemed to have changed her 
mood utterly. All fierceness had vanished from 
her tones, and there remained in her face only an 
expression of bewildered and saddened thought, 
which invoked from Breysdel a profound com- 
passion. After an interval of silence, which he 
did not presume to interrupt, she spoke to him 
again. 

“You were right—I forgot myself in the 
utterance of a sentiment which was but the sug- 
gestion of an idle folly. I would do Hilda’s 
father no harm; rather, paradoxical as it may 
seem to you, I would use the most strenuous 
efforts to shield him from the very police you 
would put upon his track.” 

Breysdel bit his lip in the deepest chagrin— 
vexed with himself, not only for his inopportune 
offer, but from a yet stronger disapprobation of 
the foolishness of this woman in clinging so 
pertinaciously to the destinies of a villain. 

She noted the change in his countenance, and, 
smiling, extended her hand to him frankly. 

“‘ Not that I thank you the less for your gener- 
ous offer of assistance,”’ she said, with the gracious 
affability natural to her. “I only say what I 
have said, that you may see how you can best 
serve me by a total inaction in this matter. You 
can give me no active aid—no one can help me, 
It is a problem of life I have wrought at for years, 
and which may occupy me for years to come, 
Besides, this man has but a limited power, and I 
fear him only to that extent. There is an infla- 
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ence I hold against him which he cannot fail to 
acknowledge, and there is yet another mode of 
controlling his actions, which I shall not fail to 
resort to while I can work.” 

She gave a half-glance at her easel with its un- 
finished painting, and Breysdel understood her 
intention to buy off the creature. 

“ The man has his price, you mean, like all 
others of his stamp ?” 

“T am quite certain he has; but, in any event, 
my principal fear is that he may annoy me with 
threats ; or, worse, that he may prove bold enough 
to seize Hilda.” 

* You surely have the right to prevent the last 
at every hazard,” said Breysdel, quickly, instinct- 
ively appreciating the calamity such an event 
would prove to her. 

“I should assume the right at all events,” she 
answered, passionately. ‘ Let him attempt to lay 
his clutches upon her, and I shall indeed have no 
mercy, Justice should be his portion, and the 
law should claim its own.” 

Her eyes were flashing, her fingers tightly 
clasped, while her slender figure was drawn to its 
stateliest height. 

“Tt has just occurred to me,” she continued, 
presently, as with an instinctive trust in his desire 
to befriend her, “that Hilda may be even now 
exposed to the danger of which I spoke. Her 
father may be tracing our retreat, and might at- 
tempt to secure the child while she is unconscious 
of danger. I must try to hide her from him if 
possible, and so think it best to resort to further 
precautions without delay.’’ 

“Is there nothing, then, I may do to aid you 
in these efforts?” 

“ Believe me,” she said, cordially. ‘ You 
have done much already. Your warning has 
opportunely put me on my guard, and I have 
only to hold the vantage-ground you have thus 
given me. Let me thank you again for your 
kindness; and trust me, if I thought I should 
really need your aid, I should freely, and most 
gratefully, accept your offer of assistance.’ 

Breysdel had saluted dolefully her farewell 
bow, forlornly accepting his dismissal, and stup- 
idly following with his admiring gaze the depar- 
ture of the graceful figure from the gallery, before 
he bethought himself of-the proposition he had 
yet to make to her regarding the purchase of 
Titian’s Daughter. 

Briskly pursuing, he overtook her in the next 
gallery. 

“One moment, please,” he said, intercepting 
her, courteously. “In your absence there was 
another man here—a gentleman, I mean,” he ex- 
plained, flushing as, for an instant, a mirthful 
smile dimpled the corners of her mouth—“ not a 
second edition of your tormentor, but a man who 
had the taste to admire greatly your copy of 
Titian’s Daughter. He desired to know if it 





was your design to dispose of the painting, and 
commissioned me to see you, and, if the work 
was for sale, to ascertain the price,” 

“ The painting is for sale,” she answered, “ but 
it is not my custom to affix a price until my work 
has been hung and subjected to criticism.” 

“My friend is willing to dispense with such 
forms,” said Breysdel, eagerly. ‘He admires 
the painting, and is anxious to leave the refusal 
of it at your own valuation, and at the earliest 
time possible,”’ 

“He is a connoisseur, you mean, and is him- 
self able to determine the value of the copy ?” 
she asked. ‘ Would he not then kindly make 
me an approximate offer ?”’ 

Breysdel’s eyes glistened. 

“My friend is not a regular connoisseur, but 
he is a collector for his own gallery. Anticipat- 
ing your request, however, he named a sum he 
was willing to offer you for this painting, leaving 
you a margin should you consider the amount 
less than the value of your work.” 

Here Breysdel named a sum so much in ad- 
vance of the artist’s customary returns, that her 
heart gave a bound of delight. 

* I would be more than ungrateful if I should 
take advantage of the margin your friend leaves 
me, after an offer so generous; nor would I be 
doing justice to myself did I not close with the 
offer at once. In the course of a day or two 
more Titian’s Daughter will be finished, and your 
friend will then be entitled to accept or decline the 
copy, when he has examined it more critically.” 

Breysdel colored. “My friend may be de- 
prived of the privilege of seeing your painting 
again before leaving Dresden, but I am empow- 
ered as his agent, and you have but to treat with 
me when you are ready for me to see the finished 
picture. He authorizes me also to see your other 
works, if you have any unsold, and gives me 
carte blanche to make a few selections from your 
collection, should you feel disposed to admit me 
to an inspection of them in your studio.” 

The artist flushed with pleasure, and gave him 
such a look of gratitude and artless delight that 
Breysdel felt a boyish desire to cut a “ pigeon 
wing,” or some other caper equally expressive 
of his own intense satisfaction. 

“You seem determined to place me under 
obligation to yourself,” she said, with a tremulous 
gratefulness in her voice. “ You shall, of course, 
have admission to my studio, and I only hope 
you may find there, among my paintings, some- 
thing worthy of your kindly appreciation. To- 
morrow, if you will see me when I return to my 
work in the gallery, you shall have the ad- 
dress of my studio.” 

“ Thanks,” he returned, beaming with gratifi- 
cation. “ You will find I keep the appointment.” 

The artist bowed, and, as he stood aside, she 
passed on buoyantly hopeful to her home. 
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Breysdel, left in the corridor, stood irresolutely 
for a few moments. Would it be honorable to 
dog the footsteps of the artist as though he were 
authorized to spy upon her movements? What 
if that man should pursue her, and seek at ogge 
to wrest the child from her keeping? The sup- 
position determined him; and had Elinor Eylan, 
a few minutes later, looked behind her, as si 
walked rapidly on towards her home, she might 
have caught a glimpse of the erect, stalwart fig- 
ure of her new acquaintance, striding boldly 
along the open streets and squares of Dresden, 
keeping her ever in view, and not overly careful 
to avoid detection himself, 

Threatening a more dangerous comtretemps, 
but for Charles Breysdel’s absorption in his own 
pursuit of her, was the third individual following 
along this file, 

Had he glanced back, Breysdel might have 
seen a Slouching human figure creeping around 
the corners, or rapidly pursuing the shorter cuts, 
dodging street barriers or jostling foot-passengers 
—anything to advance itself unmarked in the 
wake of the two of whom he never for an instant 
lost sight. 

The artist arrived at last at an open Platz 
where a considerable fountain cast up its spark- 
ling jets, supplying with water the householders of 
It was a public place at this 
hour, for the M/dédchen were busy filling their jugs 


her neighborhood. 
and pitchers, Breysdel stopped under the arch- 

while went on. He 
marked the words, smiles and nods of recogni- 
tion 
that 
terms of intimacy or friendship with none. 


way, therefore, Elinor 
whicl greeted her in passing; but saw too, 
whilst friendly with all, the artist was on 


She made her way rapidly across the square, 
entering one of the sunlit doorways on the further 
side of the Platz, 

The building, within which she had vanished, 
was a tenement edifice, the windows on this side 
overlooking the cheerful sunshiny stir of the 
Fountain Platz. Judging by its massive walls 
and cumbrous ornamentation, the building had 
probably belonged to that locality when it was a 
resort of wealth and fashion. 
of human life, and no longer the abode of those 
who toil not, nor spin. In it thére were lace- 
makers, glove-fashioners, artists, artisans—any 
and all of those who were willing to earn their 
bread by the sweat of the brow. 


Now it was a hive 


In one or two points the building differed 
slightly from those on the other sides of the 
square. 

The door within which the artist disappeared 
was, Breysdel remarked, the entrance to some- 
thing of a corner tower, not separately constructed, 
but, in a manner, isolated from the main build- 
ing, 
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As his gaze wandered from elevation to eleva- 
tion of the massive stone-work, he wondered to 
what height the artist would ascend, and by and 
by he caught a glimpse, high up near the roof, 
where swallows and pigeons were flying, of a 
for an instant just 
It was the 


fluttering gray robe appearing 
within a small vine-trellised balcony. 
artist, he felt sure, and he experienced a sensation 
of pleasure to think she was there, lifted into a 
purer atmosphere, above the din and the dust of 
the streets below. She seemed, moreover, at a 
point so remote from molestation, should she 
choose to conceal herself still from the husband 
threatening her peace. He was delighted, too, 
at the evidence of her exquisitely refined tastes 
exhibited in the vines and plants, almost shutting 
in the balcony from the public of the Platz. 

The vines were thickly clustering upward, over 
what looked to be a net-work of wire for enclos- 
ing the balcony securely, or, possibly, for shutting 
out the flocks of birds hovering under the tower 
eaves. Fearing she might come again upon the 
balcony, and from thence detect him spying upon 
her, Breysdel left the arch, proceeding to an ex- 
amination of the houses on his side of the square, 
going for that purpose around to the front of the 
buildings facing on the street. 

He had walked but a few steps, when over one 
of the doorways he saw a placard set up, adver- 
tising “apartments to let.” A sudden idea 
occurred to him. He proceeded indoors to make 
inquiries regarding the location of the rooms, etc. 

A thinmvisaged landlady accommodated him 
with an inspection of her rooms. But few of her 
apartments had yet found tenants, 
never was a landlady more bewildered in an 
From the 


But surely 


attempt to satisfy a would-be lodger. 
largest rooms to the smallest stalked the angular 
stubbornly, followed as 
From 


hostess, patiently and 
patiently and persistently by our hero. 
floor to floor, from front to rear, until close under 
the sky-light of the upper flat they chanced upon 
a cramped apartment overlooking the Fountain 
Platz. Breysdel, glancing from the narrow dor- 
mer, saw that it commanded also a good view of 
the balconied window in the tower opposite. 

‘| will take this,” he announced laconically. 

The landlady, after a mild protest against the 
unfitness of such lodgings for a gentleman of his 
grand air, and being met with a mild persistence 
on the part of her lodger, detached the key of 
the room from a large bunch at her waist-belt, 
and surrendered it to him, feeling like a martyr. 
An American who did not haggle at a double 
charge for a sky-closet, should have paid like a 
prince for one of her front-floor suites. 

Breysdel, twirling the key of his new possession, 
descended to the streets, feeling not altogether 
satished in his own mind regarding the acquisi- 
What he meant or intended by this freak 
not He could only 


tion, 


he could decide himself. 
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urge against his calmer judgment the fact that some 
calamity was impending over a countrywoman, 
and that she had for one moment appealed to 
him for aid. How, pray, could he even learn 
her necessities,’ with squares and squares of a 
foreign city between himself and her? Near at 
hand, he might, perhaps, be able to avert the mis- 
fortune from herself—or the. child. 

How certain he would have been then of the 
wisdom of his queer proceeding, had he known, 
as he walked towards his hotel, that the evil in- 
carnate had already found its way under the roof 
of the artist’s home—that it was creuching in am- 
bush at that moment ready for its spring, whilst 
Elinor herself, in the fastness of her tower, was 
unconscious of his presence, and was engaged 
devising precautions through which she might 
her hiding-place yet longer from the 
basilisk eyes of her foe. 

Bold in impudence, crafty in guile, and merci- 
less in purpose, that foe was one to be dreaded, 
and Elinor Eylan knew it. That his clutches 
could be fastened upon her heart at any moment, 
that he would not scruple to use the power he had 
to annoy, to torment, to destroy, she felt certain, 
Yet to oppose his claim, or to baffle his designs, 
she was certain but of her resolution to balk him 
if possible, and at all risks. 

Hence she was opposing to his craft, cunning 
in trying to secure her nest from his observation. 
Could she secure it from spoliation, she would ask 
nothing beyond—pbut how was this to be accom- 
plished should he once discover her eyrie ? 

To his cupidity she would fling down gold to 
the last /riedrich’s d’ or of her earnings ; but there 
was in her a suspicion that this would not be the 
extent of his demands. 

Well, let the necessity come, and she would 
meet his mercilessness with a justice as unsparing ; 
for if, as she suspected, he was yet a criminal 
under the law, she could call in the aid of its 
strong arm in resisting his attacks or demands. 
He would do well to avoid pressing her too 
closely in the defence of her household. 

Notwithstanding her brave resolves, though, 
how terribly her heart must have quailed had she 
divined his presence at her very threshold even 
while she planned against him! She would be 
courageous to oppose a stubborn defiance when 
his open challenge came; but to know that he was 
lying in wait for his prey, domiciled in her tower, 
his door opening under the stairway down which 
she must pass in descending to the Platz, would 
have made her shriek in terror. 

Nor was she long left in blissful ignorance. 
Later in the evening, the one faithful servant she 
kept in her employ ascended the tower-stairs, 
bearing their evening’s supply of water from the 
fountain. 

rreated with much confidence, and a measure 
of familiarity, from her peculiar relations to the 


secure 





members of the household, the woman did not 
hesitate, after she had toiled, panting and indig- 
nant, up the spiral flight, to present herself uncer- 
emoniously in her mistress’ presence. 

“ What means this new order of things?” she 
questioned of Elinor, captiously, instinctively as- 
swing the ré/e of duenna when suspecting that 
her charges were beseiged in their tower, like 
captive princesses of old. 

Elinor felt a qualm of heart-sickness. 

“ What new order of things? ”’ she asked, un- 
easily. 

“What is the man below, who thinks himself 
entitled to waylay and cross-question me concern- 
‘ing your coming and going ? 

“ What manner of man is he, good Chriem- 
hild?”? The mistress tried to speak unconcern- 
edly, but her cheek blanched, and her voice quiv- 
ered in spite of herself. 

The astute serving-woman noted the change, 
and knew her mistress had some reason to dread 
the presumption of the stranger. 

“ He is a villainous-looking creature, with his 
devil-may-care manner and his impudence,” she 
responded in energetic German—‘and I came 
on up just to tell you I was going to call in-the 
police to answer his questicns.” 

She turned about, to go immediately for a per- 
formance of her threat. 

The agony of Elinor’s struggle was horrible; 
but she mastered the despair threatening to throt- 
tle her self-control. Half commandingly, half 
entreatingly, she recalled her servant. 

“ Nay, nay, Chriemhild,” she said to hér in rapid 
German. “ You are ever so quick to take alarm. 
With you to guard us up here, what need have 
we of the police? The man is merely curious ; 
or perhaps he comes about the pictures, and 
surely we should not risk the rebuff of a pur- 
chaser.” 

“A purchaser or not,” muttered Chriemhild, 
unmollified, “ he has no right to be loitering be- 
low, intercepting me with his brazen curiosity.” 

«“ But,” urged the artist, soothingly. “* He may 
be a lodger in the tower like ourselves, Chriem- 
hild, and may be entitled to idle as much time as 
he chooses in the corridor below.” 

“ Let him stick to his flat, then, and not lift his 
foot to the steps above. Nor can I see how his 
lodging privileges would entitle him to question 
me about you, about the child, and about—” 

The artist lifted her finger, uttering a sharp 
exclamation of warning. 

Hilda from her play in the alcove had noted 
their excited tones, and, forsaking her toys, had 
drawn nearer, In sympathy with the pain and 
dread expressed in the features she loved so 
dearly, her own childish lips were quivering, and 
her eyes’were dilated with painful expectancy. 

“ Enough of the subject, Chriemhild,” said 
the mistress, more decidedly than she had yet 
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spoken; “ Do you not see the child is fright- 
ened? The man is doubtless a new lodger. He 
is but overly bold in his curiosity regarding his 
I will speak to him myself, 
or to the landlord, should he presume again, In 
the meantime, good Chriemhild, do you step and 
draw the bolt across the stair-door.” 

“ That I did not wait to be told to do,” mum- 
bled Chriemhild, who felt by no means pacified. 
“ The bolt and the chain are both in piace.” 

“Then in mercy’s name, gute frau, what can 
we have to fear? Thus cut off from below, we 
could bid detianee to an army of such idlers; 
could we not, Liehchen?” she said, gayly 
snatching the child up in her arms, and beginning 
with her one of those merry romps which were 
the delight of Hilda’s isolated existence. 

Chriemhild was not deceived by her gayety, 
though, and she departed dissatisfied and mutter- 
ing. 

“In addition to the bolt and chain, I will keep 
a kettle of water boiling,” she said, nodding her 
head knowingly, as she retreated to an inner 
corridor from which she had access to the rooms 
where her charges slept. “ The mistress fears 
that creature below, but he will find that Chriem- 
hild has the claws of a cat, if he but poke his 
villainously-handsome face an inch beyond his 
own floor.” Passing from a main room to the 
entrance of a further chamber, ‘and carefully 
locking both doors behind her, she could not 
help thinking an intruder would have a hard 
time encountering such formidable _ barriers. 
Entering the last room of the * suite, she was 
especially careful to lock and bar there also. It 
was evident she had no thought of the household 
being surprised in their tower. A stronghold in- 
deed the tower was; and Elinor Eylan on guard, 
had little to fear from any besieger who should 
expect by force to secure admission to her retreat. 

Ponderous and strong, the walls and doors of 
her tower seemed fairly suited for the security of 
inmates who had cause to dread invasion from 
without. Hence the artist, in her romping play 
with Hilda, felt a degree of safety which enabled 
her to mask successfully the face of terror she 
had turned upon Chriemhild at the news of the 
new danger so imminently terrible. 

Nevertheless the child seemed restless, and 
unable to shake off the impression Chriemhild’s 
vehement German recital had made upon her ex- 
citable temperament. 
for a walk, Aiitterchen?” she 
pleaded, with her arms about Elinor’s neck. “ It 
is so dreary in the house, and the sunshine is 
sweet in the trees and about the fountains.” 

“Nay, nay, my darling,’ was the answer, 
hurriedly given. “ Hilda must be patient, and 
willing to stay up here very closely with Chriem- 
I have found that danger is 
abroad in the sunshine which seems so sweet. A 


neighbors’ affairs. 


“Let’s go 


hild a few days. 





dreadful plague has made its appearance in the 
city, making it dangerous for my Liedchen to go 
walking. Can my darling not be patient, then, 
and hide away in her nest up here, as the fledg- 
lings do under the eaves out there when the night 
owl whirrs by, crying : 


“ Too-whoo, too-whoo, too-whoo; 
Little bird, I'll eat you.” 


The child laughed, but sighed, too, the next 
instant climbing into the artist’s lap to say, very 
coaxingly : 

“It’s so lonesome, AMitterchen, to stay up here 
all the long hours while you are gone and 
Chriemhild is busy.’’ 

“I know, dear, but only for a day or two longer 
will you have to be so lonely. The painting is 
almost finished; and just think of it, Lzedchen, it 
is as good as sold already. A gentleman has 
bidden for it, and is to pay me many shining 
pieces of gold for the beautiful lady you admired 
so greatly. When it is finished, you shall have 
so many pleasures, Hilda—such rides, such toys, 
such books !” 

“Do you sell the beautiful lady to that bad 
man in the tower below? Maybe Chriemhild 
thinks he’s an awful ogre to devour Titian’s 
Daughter, is the reason she’s so scared of him. 
Do not sell the lovely picture to him, Mii¢terchen ; 
I would rather not have the rides, or the books, 
or the toys. I will try to be patient with Chriem- 
hild, and not to feel so lonesome.” 

“Brave Liebchen! my brave Hilda!’’ cried 
Elinor, pressing her to her breast. “The bad 
man shall never have our pictures, not even the 
ugliest one in the studio, Stay only contentedly 
in the tower while I finish Titian’s Daughter, and 
she shall be royally escorted to America by a 
handsome, noble-looking gentleman, who thinks 
her beautiful enough to be crowned queen of his 
friend’s gallery there.” 

“ Does his friend live in America, too, MWii¢ter- 
chen ?” 

“ Yes, dear, I think his friend is probably an 
American, too.” 

“America is where so many humming-birds fly. 
I would like to go to America. JMiitterchen, will 
we ever go to America ?” 

“ No, dear,” with a strong shudder. 
I love Germany too well ever to leave it for 


* Youand 


America.” 

« But I should like it, Wia¢terchen ;’’ and, reas- 
sured regarding the destination of the beautiful 
lady, the child nestled smiling and content in 
Elinor’s arms, while she sang softly to her ditties 
of the fatherland, until the doves without, listen- 
ing dreamily, tucked their heads under wing 
and went to sleep, the sunshine fading from roof 
and spire, and the deepening twilight bringing 
forth Chriemhild once more to pet and amuse her 
nursling. 
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For half an hour, or more, Elinor walked the 
room restlessly. Was she arranging plans for the 
further protection of her treasures? One would 
think so; for, by and by, receiving from Chriem- 
hild the bunch of keys the faithful woman wore 
carefully suspended from her girdle, she passed 
from the room, and went softly down the corridor 
to test the security of the stair barricade. After- 
wards she entered, as Chriemhild had done, the 
range of sleeping apartments, and passed through 
to the inner chamber, carefully locking the doors 
behind her. Once, she smiled drearily. 

“Why should I dread an invasion here? 
Even he will not be apt to force an entrance to a 
prison-house like this, Chriemhild I must, how- 
ever, take fully into my confidence, that she may 
guard the place with sleepless vigilance whilst I 
am absent.” 

A few hours later she did open her heart to the 
faithful servant. Chriemhild listened, startled, in- 
dignant, but resolute to defend her charge with 
her life. She did what she could to calm the 
tempest of grief rushing over Elinor, taking her 
in her strong arms, her warm Saxon breast throb- 
bing in sympathy while the flood-gates lifted 
were sending forth the pent torrents of years of 
agony and shame from her mistress’ heart. 

“Cheer thee, my child,” she murmured, in her 
familiar dialect, her toil-roughened hands smooth- 
gently the bands of gold-bronzed hair laid 
upon her breast. ‘“ Do not faint, nor grow weary 
now, under the cross the good Lord has laid upon 
thee. See! He gives thee Chriemhild to ease a 
corner of it for thee now. She will keep watch 
in thy ‘absence, and no hurt shall befall thy 
hearthstone.” 

Long the two sat talking—arranging plans— 
until Elinor had quite decided upon her system 
She received 


ing 


of tactics in the warfare pending. 
much aid from the practical suggestions of her 
companion, and was cheered and consoled by 
Chriemhild’s evident attachment, 

“TI will have no fear for Hilda, while you are 
free to watch over her,” she said affectionately to 
Chriemhild; “ but if you should need me again, 
as you needed me to-day, do not send her unat- 
tended—find other means to summon me. Also, 
whilst you are occupied, do not neglect to hold 


to your girdle all the keys of the tower.” 

“Ease thyself of apprehension, my child. 
Chriemhild, knowing danger is abroad, will watch 
like a hawk, and be wary as a serpent. Go to 
bed, therefore, and sleep well. The night is for 
rest—the morrow for the cares that must come.” 

“You are a true philosopher, Chriemhild,” 
answered the mistress, siniling as she took her 
“You know that evil must come; 
yet you are ready to fight against it. Your 
charge will rest well to-night, good Chriemhild, 


night taper. 





for I have, given her a sleeping potion, as she 
seemed nervous and restless,” 

“The poor child!” returned Chriemhild, ten- 
derly. “It is well thou hast given her repose. 
May the Holy Mother have her in keeping.” 

Near the door the artist turned quickly. 

“One thing, Chriemhild,” she said, more 
brightly than she had yet spoken. “ If we should 
need assistance in our plans, there is one in the 
city who, I believe, would befriend us in an ex- 
tremity.” 

She related to Chriemhild her adventure at 
the Gemdlde Gallerie, commenting cordially upon 
the disinterested kindness of Breysdel in taking 
care of her painting—telling also of the offer he 
had made from his friend for Titian’s Daughter. 

Chriemhild glowered at the mention of a new 
acquaintance. 

“A nameless friend is like an unsigned letter,” 
she announced laconically. 

“ But this friend is not nameless, Chriemhild ; 
he puts his signature to his fair promises. There 
is his card’’—taking a crumpled one from her 
pocket. “Charles Breysdel, New York.” 

“« May be he is as good as his word, then. The 
sight of his gold will be a convincing proof of the 
fairness of his intentions.” 

**Thou art avaricious, good Chriemhild, I 
fear. Ah, well!” with a sigh, “I shall not ob- 
ject to the money myself—we shall need gold 
badly enough should we be compelled to sur- 
render the comforts I have gathered here for thy 
nursling—ah! Chriemhild, what should I have 
done without thee? Thou shalt be no longer a 
servant to me; but a friend, tried and proven.” 

Tears of gratitude and affection were springing 
to her eyes, as laying her hand for a moment on 
the shoulder of her faithful dependent, she turned 
slowly and left the room, bearing her night taper. 

Some time affer, when in her chamber she had 
extinguished this taper, and was ready to creep 
to her couch, over whose snowy pillows the 
golden hair of the little Hilda was tossed in rich 
profusion, a ray of light, glimmering through the 
unshuttered casement, aitracted her attention. 
Her glance crossed on the slender bar of light to 
the tenement building opposite her tower. It was 
but a single glimmer lighting the black expanse 
of the tenement’s rear. 

“A new lodger there, too,” she murmured, 
dropping the blind over her casement. “ Poor, 
doubtless, else why should he climb to where the 
swallows roost ? Some struggling poet or painter, 
probably. Well, well, I shall not have to struggle 
so hard, I hope, if //err Breysdel’s friend should 
really purchase Titian’s Daughter. Dear, dear!” 
with a gesture of outstretched arms; “ how 
would it feel, I wonder, to have a staunch strong 
friend like Herr Breysdel to stand between one 
and a foe like that creature below?” She shiv- 
ered, then smiled, thinking of the genuine horror 
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in the countenance of Breysdel when asked to 
strangle her persecutor. So she went to rest with 
a thought of him whose night-lamp she had seen 
dimly burning in the tenement opposite. 

On the morning following, Elinor delayed her 
departure for the museum long. beyond her usual 
time of going to work. She disliked to risk 
losing her appointment with Breysdel, yet hated 
the thought of encountering the inimical power 
awaiting her somewhere beyond her own thresh- 
old. So she dallied about her morning duties, 
frolicked with Hilda, alternately playing with 
and admonishing the child not to leave the tower 
in her absence. 

‘I wish I had a papoose-basket for thee, 
Liebchen,” she said caressingly, as she fastened 
her gloves. “I would carry thee on my back, as 
Indian squaws carry their little ones in Amer- 
ica.” 

When quite ready to go, she could not forbear 
again impressing upon Chriemhild the necessity 
of guarding the child carefully. 

“It is hard she should be @ prisoner at this 
time, when you are so closely confined within. 
When you are engaged she must, I fear, pine and 
fret in loneliness. Yet guard her, Chriemhild, 
and open not the doors in my absénce. But 
come now, Hilda, Chriemhild will raise the bar- 
ricade from the stair-door to let me through.” 

Hurriedly she embraced Hilda, holding her 
close to her bosom, until the child cried out: 

“ Miitterchen ! you hurt me so. Do not fear 
for your Liebchen. She will stay here with 
Chriemhild, and the plague cannot come up so 
high, unless the pigeons bring it on their wings.” 

The artist, smiling at the odd conceit, passed 
the barred door, waiting on the step without to 
hear Chriemhild lift to their places the bolts and 
With a half-sigh of 
relief at the evident security of those within, she 
went rapidly on her way down the flight, hoping 
yet to evade the vigilance of her foe. 

Vain expectation! On the first landing she 
came face to face with him, lounging against the 
stone moulding of the balustrade. 

‘* My dear Elinor,” he cried, advancing with 
outstretched khands— 

She waved him back, haughtily. 

“Let there be no dissimulation between us, 
Richard. We do net meet as friends.” 

He lifted his hat with a mocking bbw— 

“ A lady’s gauntlet should be a gage d’amour 
rather than a challenge to mortal combat.” 

“ Experience has taught me not to expect other 
than mortal thrusts from you, Richard,” 

She braved his eyes with a steadfast gaze of 
defiance. 

“If experience can teach, I should have 
learned in this time not to meddle with sharp- 
edged tools for the accomplishment of my pur- 
Don’t you think so?” 


chains securing it inside. 


poses. 





“ You have a purpose, then, in ferreting out this 
retreat of mine? I thought as much when I 
heard that you were here.” 

“You knew then of my presence at your 
threshold, Elinor? I must say you have not 
shown an ardent desire to welcome the returning 
prodigal. I have been waiting here, like patience 
on a monument, since early dawn. The regions 
above, from which I am excluded, must be a 
seventh heaven of delight, so tardy are you about 
descending to sublunary things.” 

“I find they have the advantage of being 
secure against your evil machinations, Richard,” 

‘We shall see,’’ he returned, with a short 
laugh. “ The law of every land gives the hus- 
band access to the abode of his wife.” 

For an instant she whitened to her very lips. 

“ You forget,” she said, presently, in a low 
voice, but rallying her powe’s Of resistance, “ you 
forget that the law of both heaven and man has 
put prison bars between you and your wife. You 
need not attempt to deceive me, Richard. You 
are yet under the ban of the law. The term of 
your sentence is not expired. How you have 
evaded its fulfilment, I know not, nor will I seek 
to know, unless you should tempt me too sorely 
to a betrayal of your place of hiding.” 

She drew.astep nearer. “ But listen; as surely 
as you live, as surely as you have defrauded me 
and mine of all which rendered life desirable, just 
so surely, Richard, if you seek to molest or to 
annoy any inmate of this tower, I will be merci- 
less as you have been; I will see if justice is 
satisfied with the half-pay you have granted her !” 

It was now his turn to shrink and grow pallid. 

* You would not be so hard on me, Elinor,” 
he muttered, crouching under her lifted finger as 
though it were, indeed, the upraised lash of 
justice. “I did not come here to annoy you; I 
sought this refuge, thinking you would not see me 
starve or be betrayed while the officers are on my 
track. Help me awhile to live until the search is 
over, and I promise you I will then leave you, to 
go to the dogs in my own headlong way.” 

“ Has your lesson taught you no better way of 
redeeming your misspent life ?” she asked, sadly. 

“There is but a step, you know, betwixt the 
forger and the pickpocket,” he said between his 
clenched teeth. ‘“ Having been the one, it needs 
but the temptation to make me the other, and 
hunger recognizes no law. I have tasted no food 
since yesterday morning, Elinor.” 

She drew out her purse. “I did not need you 
should threaten me,” she said, calmly taking a 
piece of gold from her slender stock, “For the 
sake of the pure affection once wasted upon you, 
I am willing to help you escape the doom your 
own crimes brought upon your head, Yet I work 
hard for the gold you would squander recklessly, 
and I will give you none of it except upon a 
single condition.” 
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She lifted her hand imperiously, as he attempted 
to speak. ‘ Hear me—I will have no half-way 
concessions. I am in a position to dictate terms 
—refuse my ultimatum, then, and I will remand 
you on the spot to the police. Why should I 
shield you even thus far? It is my duty to see 
that the security of those you once deserted to 
the world’s charity is fixed beyond a doubt. Once 
a week, then, at this time and place, I will have 
delivered to you, through my servant, enough 
money for the daily expenses of your life. Do 
not speak,”’ as she marked the glowering of his 
countenance. “I have thought what I am able 
to do for you, and you cannot force me to other 
terms.” 

“And you will not even permit me access to my 
wife and child ?”’ 

“« No,” she cried, harshly. 
for them, nor they for you,” 

He knew she was desperately in earnest, yet he 
sought to move her, to play upon the tenderer 
impulses of her nature, as he had so often done in 
the old days. 

“Am I then to be cut off irrevocably from their 
society, Elinor?” he asked, mournfully. “ The 
world has dealt hardly with me, and I need to be 
solaced by some of the endearments of life.” 

For the first time her gaze pierced him with 


* You have no use 


relentless anger, 

“Your wife! your child!” she said, fiercely. 
* Better for them had the gallows rather than the 
prison cell been your fate. Man, what power in 
heaven or earth can undo the wrong you have 
done them in the past, and for all time? Go!— 
else I repent of the leniency shown you.” 

Awed by her fierceness, he slunk from her 
towards his room under the tower steps. She 
tossed after him the gold coin, which he clutched 
at eagerly, returning her a mocking bow of thanks. 


CHAPTER V. 

Shaken sorely by the interview, the artist pro- 
ceeded on her way down the remaining steps. 
She went out into the sunshine, and across the 
Platz, not forgetting, as she reached the archway, 
to turn and wave her hand in recognition to 
Hilda on the balcony. This was her general 
morning custom, and Hilda had been there dur- 
ing the whole of her interview with Richard, 
fretting at the unusual delay she made in arriving 
at the arch. Now she waved and danced joy- 
ously, and her A/itterchen pursued her course, 
cheered by the brightness of her birdling so high 
up in their eyrie nest. 

Other eyes than Hilda’s had also seen her 
crossing the court-way, had watched her graceful 
bearing, and, from the narrow casement, high in 
the tenement-house opposite the tower, had 
marked, smilingly, her going forth to her work 


in the gallery. But they had noted, too, what the 





childish eyes of Hilda had failed to mark, a lag- 
ging of the naturally elastic steps, a drooping and 
despairing weariness of her frame. 

What had chanced to her since he had seen 
her over night? Breysdel felt anxious to know, 
and he kad not long to wait for the answer to his 
questioning. Scarcely had Elinor disappeared 
when there emerged from the tower a second 
person, a man whom he identified unhesitatingly 
as the one who had accosted him in the Ge- 
milde Gallerie the previous day. 

“ By all that is. villainous, that miserable 
wretch has tracked her at last! No wonder she 
looks forlorn and down-hearted. The impuden 
scoundrel! No doubt he has robbed her of the 
bread she needed to put into her child’s mouth 
I believe it would not be an unrighteous act te 
pommel his head to a jelly. Great heavens* 
What a life fora proud woman! Well, at least 
he shall not torment her further this morning ; for 
if he dares to annoy her at her work, I will put 
the police upon him, whether she wills it or not.” 

No longer having a view of Richard, who had 
lounged across the Platz, smoking his cigar, en 
route for the nearest restaurant, Breysdel de- 
scended from his post of observation to the 
street. He was just in time to catch a glimpse 
of Richard moving briskly, his appetite quick- 
ened through the sense of touch as he fingered 
the piece of gold the artist had given him. 

A sharp-featured Saxon lad loitered by on the 
pavement, digging his worn clogs into each 
minute crevice of the stones. 

“ He is a vagrant, a regular street Arab,” said 
Breysdel, thoroughly conversant with the class, 
“He will suit my purpose admirably, if I can 
rely upon his sagacity.” He whistled, and the 
boy instantly whirled and came briskly to him, 
looking sharp and foxy enough for any cunning. 
Breysdel directed his attention to the tall, supple 
figure, just turning into a restaurant half way up 
the block. 

“If you will follow that man all day closely, 
and come to me this evening to report every 
movement he has made during the time, I will 
give you a /en-florin piece like this.” He ex- 
hibited the coin, and the boy’s eyes glistened. 

“ He shall not wink, but 1 will see it.” 

«“ Remember, he is not to suspect that you area 
spy upon his actions.” 

“ All right, sir. He might as well be as blind 
as a bat, for all he'll see that I’m following him. 
I'll report to you this evening, sundown sharp— 
what address ?” 

Breysdel told him the address; and away went 
the boy, swift as a true Bedouin of the desert, 
making a descent upon his unsuspecting prey. 

“ Breysdel looked after him well pleased. 
“ The fellow is sharp-witted and observant. That 
creature will scarcely be able to outgeneral me 
with such a spy watching his movements.” 
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After awhile he turned about, and faced in the 
direction of the Museum, walking rapidly that 
he might promptly fill his engagement with the 
artist. 

In the meantime she had reached the gallery, 
to find the alcove where Titian’s Daughter took 
her night’s rest vacant, while in front of the orig- 
inal stood her easel in place —her tools in order, 
and her sponges, colors and brushes ready for 
use, 

The surprise she felt showed itself in the rose- 
tint suffusing her cheek, and a dimpled smile 
flitting about her lips. 

** Hilda would say the fairies had been at work 
for me over night,” she thought, lifting the cover 
curiously, as if almost expecting to see her work 
complete. Butno! There were her last touches 
of the day before, and there was still a period of 
close study to be put upon the canvas. Yet, 
never fairer had looked the riant face, seeming to 
return her loving gaze with its clear, deep eyes. 

She had barely begun her morning’s task when 
Breysdel entered her division of the gallery, glad 
at heart to find the crowd of sight-seers had not 
yet arrived, but had granted him at least a brief 
tete-a-tete with the busy occupant of the gallery. 
He hastened to reach her side, making no pre- 
tence of a desire to see anything in the gallery 
save this single copy of Titian’s Daughter, and 
the artist toiling thereon. 

At his straightforward . salutation the 
looked up, smiling in cordial recognition. 

‘From your thoughtfulness of last evening, I 
suspect [ am indebted to you for the neat arrange- 
ment of my work this morning, 
ing a little. 

“Yes,’”’ adopting quite an air of unconcern, 
I came Twere some 


latter 


” 


she said, color- 


“It was no trouble to me. 
two hours ago, to meet my engagement with you 
regarding the paintings. I concluded you had 
been detained, and, as my friend is anxious to 
get possession of the picture, I thought I’d best 
do so much to forward your work.” 

She smiled, but looked about to see if his 
friend had accompanied him. He understood 
the glance, and grew confused. 

“You must not deem my friend less anxious 
about the purchase, because he is unable to treat 
with you in person. He empowers me fully to 
make the necessary arrangements with yourself, 
and you need not hesitate to accept me as his 
plenipotentiary, invested with full power and full 
purse to select and bargain with you, both here 
and in your private gallery of paintings,” 

“ You both, then, still desire that my other 
pictures should be open to your inspection? Are 
you a connoisseur likewise ? How will you know 
what will please your friend ?”’ 

** My friend and I are em rapport in matters of 
artistic taste,” he answered, hastily. “ Now 
Tuian’s Daughter pleases us both in like degree, 





so why shouldn’t we be mutually pleased with 
other pictures by the same artist.” 

“ If you like the copy of Titian, I think T may 
safely infer that I have some copies after Raphael, 
Veronese, and Vandyke, which may claim your 
attention. If you are, therefore, in the mood for 
seeing them this afternoon at five o’clock, you 
can call at my studio. This is the address,” 
handing him a card, bearing her name in neat 
German characters : 

ELINOR EYLAN, Artist, 
with her address in full. 

Breysdel’s pleasure at receiving the address 
which was to give him access to her studio in the 
tower, was unfeignedly expressed. 

«“ And what a coincidence,” he cried, making 
a boldly-successful effort to appear wonderfully 
surprised ; “* My own lodgings are in that neigh- 
borhood somewhere. Why, bless me! it’s mar- 
velous—they are on this very court, the Que//e, 
or Fountain Platz. I’m quite sure my place of 
abode must be very nearly opposite this Dértish 
tower where you dwell, How strange I’ve never 
seen you walking about the Platz.” 

“ No! not strange,” she answered, quietly, “TI 
go but little about the promenades, having much 
to keep me employed during my hours of eman- 
cipation from the work at my easel. I am suar- 
prised, though, to find you a dweller amongst us, 
It is an undesirable locality for a tourist, or tem- 
porary sojourner in Dresden,” 

“ The fact remains that I am quartered in your 
he answered, meeting her half sus- 
picion with a semblance of frankness, “I ama 
sort of wandering /i/terateur at present; am 
writing a series of newspaper articles for one of 
the New York dailies on European politics, The 
work is tedious, and a drag, and there were too 
many temptations to shirk it in the gayer quarters 
of the city. On our Platz\I found a tenement 
virtually without tenants, and it did not take me 
long to strike a bargain with the landlady, who 
So there I am, and the 


’ 


vicinity,’ 


was famishing for prey. 
landlady, political economy, and myself, can de- 
vour and digest each other at our leisure.” 

Elinor Eylan’s musical laugh echoed for the 
first time through the Gemd/de Gallerie, where she 
had been a patient toiler for years. She had ev- 
idently forgotten that Breysdel was a chance 
acquaintance of the day; there was a true ring 
in his voice, calculated to lull doubt to rest—a 
directness in his manner, exactly suited to gain- 
ing and holding ground in her confidence, Ne- 
cessity had rendered her reticent—nature had 
fitted her to respond readily to the touch of affin- 
ity. Hence she was natural with Breysdel, 

“ You seem to be gifted with a versatility of 
genius,” she answered brightly, inclining her 
head sidewise to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
effects of her touches on the salver of fruits and 
flowers borne along by the Daughter. “ You are 
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a connoisseur of art—perchance an artist your- 
self, at least an artist’s efficient aid,” touching 
her canvas significantly—*a scholar, a man of 
letters, a writer—perhaps a poet—who knows 
what not?” 

“Add one more gift to those you have invested 
me with, and I shall be content,” he said, regard- 
ing her earnestly. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“It is a high privilege for a stranger to de- 
mand,” he continued, deprecatingly. “Yet I 
must urge you again to consider our common 
nationality, and to no longer ignore my desire to 
befriend you against the evil intentions of the 
man who has already begun his assault upon your 
peace of mind—who has tracked you to your cov- 
ert in Dértish Tower, and who, for some reason, 
which, believe me, I shall not seek to intrude 
upon, seems to have power to work you annoy- 
ance. Empower me to act for you in dealing 
with him. No brother would serve you more 
faithfully.”’ 

It was a bold step he had taken, and for a time 
her silence, the compression of her colorless lips, 
and the drawn lines of her pale face, caused him 
to fear he had lost ground in her favor. 

Poor Elinor! The buoyancy of her nature had, 
for the time, cast off the dead weight hanging to 
her life, and it was truly hard to meet serenely 
the sudden recall to the realities of her doom. 
Against the unexpected shock she could only 
raise the shield of Aauteur with which she had 
mgny times been obliged to parry thrusts aimed 
at the secret plague-spot eating into her vitals. 

“You are kind,” she said, coldly; “ but as I 
told you last evening, my troubles, if I happen 
upon them, I must meet single-handed.” 

* But,” he urged, “ you can scarcely understand 
how defenceless a pure, noble woman must be 
against the underhand plottings of a bold, bad 
man. 

She shivered, but thinking of her strong tower, 
raised her head proudly. 

“Tam not one to capitulate upon a first sum- 
mons to surrender!”’ 

“So I suspect,” replied Breysdel, gently, 
abashed, but not driven from his attack upon her 
yet invincible reserve. “ You look like one who 
would engage, unarmed, in any deadly conflict 
far the defense of the little one who called you 
Miitterchen here yesterday.” 

Her face softened. “I do not go entirely 
unarmed into this struggle, I have seen the man 
who so excites your fears in our behalf. He is, I 
trust, powerless to injure us beyond the annoy- 
ance his presence will give, for I know he dares 
not strike an open blow at our security. My 
principal fear is for the child. He is a bold, bad 
man,” she went on, rapidly, as if constrained to 
yield her confidence to Breysdel. “ He would 
shrink from no means through which to accomp- 








| lish his purposes, and I fear he may attempt to 


seize Hilda, in order to use her as an influence or 
means of extorting obedience to his behests from 
me. Even now I am fearing to be absent from 
the tower, for he may find an opportunity to lay 
hands upon the child in my absence—” 

“ Then,” interrupted Breysdel, eagerly grasping 
the occasion waited for—then why not grant 
me the privilege of aiding you in keeping guard 
over your household? See how circumstances 
have arranged the whole thing for you. There 
am I all day at work, in the tenement opposite 
your side of the Platz, while you are necessarily 
absent at your work, My window overlooks the 
court, so I will have to exercise but a moderate 
degree of vigilance to see that there is no invasion 
of your sanctuary. Moreover, this is not wholly 
a favor to yourself, My. friend is anxious you 
should finish this painting as soon as possible, and 
in order to accomplish rapid work you must, you 
know, be undisturbed in mind, Besides, 1 ama 
stranger in a strange land, and it would be a 
charity to yield me an interest in somebody who 
might be benefited through my sojourn in a 
foreign country. Why should I not help you as 
I would help any other countrywoman, or, indeed, 
any lady who needed my aid? There can be no 
reason why you should not demand my assistance 
—if you need it.” 

“ But,” said the artist, sadly, “there is unfor- 
tunately a reason why I should not claim your 
services as another countrywoman might do.,”’ 

“I suppose, then,” he said, irritably, “ you 
would prefer I should remove from my present 
lodgings ? The tenement is a comfortable one, 
the landlady quiet and extra obliging, and the 
quarter suits my work admirably—I will, however, 
leave it all, if you say so.” 

“Why should I demand such a sacrifice from 
you?” she asked, wonderingly. ‘I have surely 
no right, nor the desire, to inconvenience you in 
any way.” 

“ Nevertheless, I imagine you would scarcely 
like the close proximity of one who has already 
been so presumptuous as to spy into your house- 
hold matters; and if I continue to abide in that 
neighborhood, how am I to have eyes without 
seeing; and if I should see some evil threatening 
you or your household, how should I resist the 
temptation to interfore ?” 

She smiled, her color slowly rising. 

“I could scarcely desire you should stand un- 
concerned to see Hilda kidnapped or myself mur- 
dered. If such catastrophes should threaten, it 
would be a comfort to feel we had a friend near 
at hand to call upon for assistance; and believe 
me, I should unhesitatingly demand your services 
in the occurrence of any event so dire,” 

His whole face brightened, visibly. 

“ Then count upon finding me in close prox- 
imity should you need my services for any reason 
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whatever,” he answered, quickly, giving her no 
opportunity to recall or qualify the concession 
extorted from her. “ Rest secure regarding the 
safety of the child, too, in your absence. My 
work requires my presence now, and the window, 
you know, is opposite your tower. This evening 
at five o’clock, I keep my appointment to inspect 
the paintings in your studio for my friend—until 
then, I bid you adieu.” 

He made a hasty bow, gave a laughing look at 
the earnest face which could but smile in answer, 
and departed for his self-appointed espionage of 
the tower and its inmates, 

“ The artist, left to her work, was, for a time 
too much amazed, or full of thought, or bewild- 
ered, todo more than give random touches to the 
amber robes of Titian’s Daughter, 

‘‘ His impetuosity and self-will are like a tor- 
rent,” she smiled to herself, speculating upon the 
impossibility of refusing him admittance to the 
penetralia of her life’s mystery, should he demand 
it in that pleasantly imperious way he had, 


CHAPTER VI. 

At ten minutes to five in the afternoon Elinor 
and Hilda were in the room of the tower open- 
ing upon the wire-screened balcony, overhanging 
the Platz. It was a pleasant apartment, large, 
airy, well-lighted and cheerful, Hilda’s toys and 
gay belongings brightened the more distant cor- 
ners, the child being too essential to the happi- 
ness of the A/étéerchen to be excluded from her 
society when at work, Rugs of brilliant border- 
ing underlaid the tables and Sleepy Hollow 
chairs, and were spread before the shelves con- 
taining Elinor’s modestly select library, They 
were lying everywhere, indeed, to hush footfalls 
slong the polished mosaic of wood-work under 
foot, save in the upper alcove, where the artist’s 
easel, and the whole paraphernalia of the artistic 
profession, gave character to the scene as a studio, 
The illumination for the studio came from the 
skylight in the dome-like ceiling overhead, aided 
by the window of the balcony, 

At five o’clock the evening sunlight was mak- 
ing a fairy net-work of light and shade, through 
the balcony-vines over the floor, as they waved 
restlessly in the breeze, A broad, slanting beam 
found its way also through the skylight, and, 
spreading downward, glorified the statues and 
plaster-casts in the niches, the folding-screens 
concealing models, the édric-d-drae collected by 
the artist, as auxiliary to her profession, and the 
pictures on the walls—crayon sketches, water 
colorings, oil paintings ; indeed the entire result 
of Elinor’s years of toil now remaining in her 
possession—a modest collection, certainly, for 
she had been generally successful in disposing of 
those pictures which, from year to year, she had 
been compelled to offer both at private sele nd 





at the shops, for the support of the little house- 
hold dependent upon her exertions. Yet she 
retained several of her best efforts, for necessity 
alone ever induced her to part with any of them, 
the children of her genius, 

Somehow, on this special occasion she was not 
tormented by this spirit of reluctance in prepar- 
ing the paintings for Breysdel’s inspection, True, 
she petted with caressing touches the dainty limbs 
and lovely faces over which her light duster 
passed, but she did not regret that critical eyes 
were soon to feast their sight upon every rich 
hue and curve, 

“IT would freely give him this, the pet of my 
family,” she thinks, passing her finger tips across 
the saintly brow of the Holy Ceecilia, “ if I thought 
he would accept it as an evidence of my appreci- 
He 
spoken to me the first words of interest and 
Liebchen,” she 


ation of his generous kindness to me, has 
friendship I have heard in years. 
continued, aloud, calling the child from her play ; 
“ thinkest thou the gentleman will choose this ?” 

They stood together before the Ceecilia which 
the sun’s rays were glorifying. 

Hilda shook her head with the witching gravity 
peculiar to her, 

“I would not if I were he.’ 

“ Why 
Ceecilia hearing the music of the angels.” 

“ He will like that beautiful boy better,” the 
child sagely replied, pointing out a miniature copy 
of Meng’s Cupido. 

“ Thou foolish 
stately and dignified for such nonsense,” 

“ Then I shall not like him,’’ announces the 
**T shall like better the 


’ 


not, changeling? It is the Saint 


one! This gentleman is too 


tiny autocrat, decisively. 
gentleman across the Platz, who loves Cupidos, 
because he loves nonsense, and little girls like 
me.” 

“What gentleman, Hilda? Who do 
mean ?” questions Elinor, sharply, startled from 


you 


her light mood. 

“ Him, over there,’ nodding her head towards 
the window of the tenement opposite. “ He 
hasn’t been there long, but the pigeons fly to him 
already, and he caresses them and ties dondons 
to their wings to fetch to me. Ah! but they were 
so good,” smacking her lips at the remembrance 
of the sweets, 

Elinor’s excitement had vanished, but her 
heightened color remained as she administered a 
rebuke, 

“ Hilda should not permit such liberties from a 
gentleman who is a stranger to her.” 

“I was so lonely in the tower while you were 
gone, Miitterchen.” 

“ How did you know but that the doves were 
bringing the plague, as well as the dondons, from 
him ?” 

Hilda looked grave, but brightened after a 


moment of retrospection, 
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“That cannot be,” she announced, positively. 
* He is a lovely, good man, and has no look of 
any plague. Besides, Mitterchen, he knows you, 
and said you gave him Jeave to amuse me while 
you were absent at work.” 

Elinor’s color deepened. “ How do you know 
what he said? The pigeons could not repeat his 
words,” 

“ No,” in an aggrieved tone, “ the pigeons talk 
to each other, but they won’t talk to me. He 
wrote to Chriemhild by one of ’em flying here, 
and she gave me permission to catch the birds and 
take the domdons and flowers he sent by them.” 

“ Why, then, has Chriemhild told me nothing 
of this?” asked Elinor, trying to look stern, but 
succeeding only in laughing from the corners of 
her eyes, while the child sprang gayly into her 
arms. 

“You are not angry, Miitterchen ; your lips 
scold, but the eyes laugh, and your cheeks are rosy 
as they always are when you are pleased. Say, 
Miitterchen, if | may not have the domdons again 
on the morrow ?” 

Elinor shook her head, but while the denial 
was on her lips Chriemhild’s halting step sounded 
in the corridor, followed by a brisk, firm tread. 

She turned expectant, smiling, and the flush 
deepened on her cheek. The child stood waiting, 
also, shrinking a little into the shadow of Elinor’s 
trailing robe; and the two together, amid the 
picturesque groupings of pictures, statuary, and the 
quaint, heavy furniture of the great wainscoted 
and corniced room of the old tower, made a 
picture Breysdel was certainly prompt to appreci- 
ate. 

He advanced quickly, his face aglow with de- 
lighted eagerness ; but, swiftly as he came, Hilda 
bounded forward to meet him half-way. Her 
own lovely face was radiant with surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Why, Mitterchen,” she exclaimed, clasping 
his fingers confidingly, “ it’s nobody but the dear 
man of the dondons. Come faster,” she urged 
Breysdel ; “tell her you have nothing to do with 
the plague, else she will forbid you catching the 
pigeons, and to-morrow Ziedchen must be lonely 
in her prison without the dodons to comfort her.” 

Elinor and Breysdel laughed together, the em- 
harrassment of his introduction to her studio 
overcome. by the saiveté of the child. 

“Is the Afiitterchen, then, the ogress who shut 
my little princess up here in the tower alone? 
Fie upon her! If she does not release you, or 
stay here to guard you herself, your fetite high- 
ness, I will make a ladder of domdoms for you to 
escape upon. Did I infringe upon the laws of 
your household through my efforts to cheer and 
amuse her in your absence ?” he asked of Elinor, 
persuasively. “If so, forgive both her and my- 
self, but do not forbid us the fun we had to-day 
while I was attempting to span, with a bridge of 





sweets, the distance between her loneliness here, 
and my equally unendurable solitude over there, 
See how her affections have crossed to me upon 
the structure, frail and unsubstantial as it was.” 

“Hilda loves the sweets of life, as do the 
majority of her fellow-mortals; only for the most 
of us, it is said, you know, the sugar-plums of 
existence come always too late.” 

He gave her no answer, but sat silently lifting 
Hilda’s golden locks, and twining a shining ringlet 
about his fingers while he thought out a vague 
carnival of confiteor he would like for destiny to 
pelt this woman with under his direction. 

“ But, Miitterchen,” interposed the child, “ You 
would like the sugar-plums he gives. Bid him 
send you one, and you will enjoy it, I know.” 

“Nay, pidwidgeon, the domdoms suit your 
childish taste better,” replied the A/itterchen, 
quietly, though a wave of color ebbed and flowed 
among the veins of her smooth, fair forehead, 

“‘She reasons well, the little witch,” laughed 
Breysdel, unaffectedly delighted; “ but Fraulein 
Hilda, you must persuade her to taste my sugar- 
plums so that she may find they are as safe and 
pleasant for her to enjoy as for yourself. In the 
meantime, see here, little Princess, what [ 
brought for you.” He exhibited a bouncing-ball, 
gay with a brilliant tapestry covering, and, tossing 
it against the further wall of the studio, dared 
Hilda to catch it on the rebound. Hilda’s fancy 
was at once captivated, and she was soon in a 
merry pursuit of the bright new toy. 

Breysdel, however, presently left her to tos 
the plaything alone, while he returned to Elinor’: 
side. 

“T wish,” he said, frankly approaching th 
subject at present engrossing his thoughts; ‘} 
wish you were inclined to trust me on our shor 
acquaintance as entirely as the child has done 
I fear there is no time either for me to gain yow 
favor; and you need assistance now, that is clear.” 

“ What do you mean?” questioned she, turning 
pale; “ why do you imagine I need aid at this 
time, more than I needed it as you thought when 
I gratefully declined your services this morning ?” 

“Do you know,” he questioned excitedly, 
but lowering his voice so the words would not 
reach Hilda at the far end of the studio; “are 
you aware that the creature you dread is only 
awaiting his opportunity to force an entrance to 
your stronghold ?” 

She grew more pallid, but her eyes flashed 
angrily. 

« Did you see him below? Has he disregarded 
the impiied compact, and so far broken it as to 
accost a guest, or a member of my household ?” 

“ Yes, and not only that! He was persistent 
in his demands for your servant to admit him 
immediately to the presence of his wife and 
child. He would doubtless have forced his way 
had I not interfered.” 
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“ And you,” she asked in dismay, “ what did 
you do to him? For heavein’s sake do nothing 
to cause the matter to be brought to public 
notice !”’ 

“ Never fear,” he answered, quietly, though 
terribly tempted to gnash his teeth over her lin- 
gering regard for the man who had so marred 
her life; “I remembered you, and had the dis- 
cretion simply to thrust him down the steps until 
your servant should gain time to secure the door 
after us.” 

Elinor was pacing to and fro in great agitation. 
Hilda in pursuit of her ball had vanished into 
the corridor, where she and Chriemhiid were 
having a game of tossing the plaything from one 
to the other along the light passage. She and 
Breysdel were therefore left to themselves in the 
studio, all question of the paintings, the nominal 
object of his coming, being forgotten in the 
greater interests absorbing the thought of each. 
She, moving restlessly, was thinking of the toils 
threatening to close around her; he was thinking 
of her, and of the mystery surrounding her, and 
after a moment’s hesitation he arose to join her 
in her mechanical promenade, 

As he approached she turned and faced him, 
her hands tightly clasped, her face white to the 
tremulous lips. 

“ Will the man force me cut the thread sus- 
pending the sword of justice above his head ?” 
she asked, striving bravely for composure. 

“Child! child!” he cried, passionately, “ why 
did you place yourself in the power of such a 
villain ?” 

She threw back her head proudly, a sudden 
determination sending the color again to her face. 

“I did not place myself in his power,” she 
said, in a low but distinct tone; ‘ neither has he 
any power over me save that arising from my 
connection with and guardianship of the unfor- 
tunate ones over whom he once claimed and 
exercised unlimited control.” 

A sudden and ungovernable hope throbbed in 
the heart of her listener, 

“Yet the man claims to have a wife and child 
in this tower,’’ he said, a wonderful tenderness 
vibrating through the commanding sternness of 
the words, constraining her to speak the truth. 
* You have told me yourself that he is the father 
of Hilda, and the child calls you ‘ Little 
Mother.’ Do you disown both father and child ?”’ 

Elinor covered her face with her hands, and 
for a moment heavy sobs convulsed her frame. 
While the tempest of shame, pain, or whatever 
the emotion was, continued, Breysdel retreated 
from her to the balcony-window, being afraid to 
trust himself near her when she seemed to stand 
so terribly in need of a comfort he had no right 
to extend to her. By-and-by when the sobs died 
into silence, and she sat beside one of the tables 
her head bowed still upon her folded hands, he 





ventured again to approach her. He stood at her 
side, speaking no word. 

Elinor stirred irresolutely once or twice, as 
Breysdel stood quietly waiting for her confidence; 
but suddenly she raised her head, turning her 
tear-stained face bravely towards him. 

“I told you the truth,” she said rapidly ; 
“low as Richard Weimar has sunk in the scale 
of God’s creation, he is the father of the pure 


little Hilda.” 

“ But you?” he questioned, advancing a step 
closer to her, and peering earnestly into her ex- 
pressive face. “Child, have patience with my 
persistence, and trust me! You may consider me 
a stranger, and as such not entitled to share a 
secret burden with you; but I cannot feel as if 
you were a stranger to me. Hear my confession, 
For weeks I have watched over you, and have 
been conscious of the harassment, the suspense 
and anxiety, of your daily existence, and an 
instinct has warned me that you are weighted to 
the earth by the attempt to bear in silence the 
misery of some life not your own; an instinct 
warns me, too, that you have never been mated 
with a creature so fallen as this miserable father 
of the poor little Hilda. 
unfortunate mother? Forgive me, but do not 
shut me out from your confidence.” 

Again large slow tears dropped from Elinor’s 
lashes, but she did not avert her face as before; 
on the contrary, her eyes wandered purposely 


Who, then, is her most 


from the wire-guarded balcony to the peculiar 
construction of the fastenings on ‘the heavy door 
and window of the room. Then they returned 
slowly, to fasten with mournful intentness upon 
the pitying gaze of Breysdel. 

** Do you not see? Can you not comprehend ?” 
she whispered, as if fearful the walls themselves 
might hear the secret which had eaten her its 
“ As the 
prison-bars of man’s judgment have for six years 
excluded Hilda from all knowledge of her 
father’s existence; so the prison-bars of God’s 
decree have shut from her for six years, too, the 
care and tender protection of a mother’s love. 
She scarcely understands, poor little one, that the 
gentle but sick-brained witling. in the distant 
room of this tower, who is Chriemhild’s constant 
care, is her mother, and my own twin sister.” 

“Great heavens !’’ ejaculated Breysdel; “ how 
have you lived through six years of such purga- 
torial existence ?” 

His first thought was for her, though the horror 
of her revelation for the almost over- 
balanced the joy he felt at this confirmation of 
his hopes. 

“If you have time or patience to listen to the 
story of my life, you may have some faint idea of 
what I have lived through,” she said, as last, 
catching her breath as if the very effort to speak 
was painful. 


way so long into the fibres of her heart. 


instant 
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“ You look hardly equal to the task of entering 
into details just yet,’’ he said, gently. “Some 
other time I shall be only too glad to be so hon- 
‘To-day I am content to know only that 


you are not, that you have never been, the wife of 


ored, 
that man.”’ 

flushed, but waved her hand with: the 
gesture peculiar to her when demanding suffer- 


She 


ance, 

“I have told you somuch, It is but due to me 
now that you should know more. It is a dark 
and devious way which I have trodden—I know, 
and God knows, its ruggedness and intricacy. 
It is much 
to have lived through such a life, not much to 


tell about; still, somehow, I feel it 


Yet I have struggled along somehow. 
will be a 
a relief to me to unburden myself, if you will 
hear,”’ 

He seated himself at once beside the table near 
her. 


“I shall be only too glad and proud to listen,” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Elinor Eylan paused awhile, as if in thought. 
“Where shall I begin? ‘ Happy is the nation,’ 
it is said, ‘ that has no history.’ It is so with in- 
dividuals—the milestones of life’s journey are the 
tombstones, generally, marking some lost hope or 
dead happiness. 

“Of the childhood and early maidenhood of 
my sister Hildegarde and myself, I have nothing 
to say than that we floated care-free as 
humming-birds in the sunshine of prosperity. We 


more 


twin offshoots from a stock of genuine 
and the house of Eylan & 
Weimar stood apparently on as firm a commer- 
cial basis as any in the city of New York. Our 
father was the head of that firm, and his name 
was consequently the equivalent of gold in every 


J 


were 


K nickerbockers, 


business transaction,’ 

“ I remember,” said Breysdel, a light beginning 
to dawn upon him. “ The stupendous dealings 
of a house like that of Eylan & Weimar must 
leave their impress for years even in a mart like 
New York City.” 

«“ Yes,’”’ responded Elinor, sadly, “ far the fall 
of it shook the New York world of commerce to 
its centre.” 

“How did it happen?” questioned Breysdel. 
«| remember well the surprise occasioned by the 
downfall was a considerable part of the shock 
felt among business men,” 

“ Strange to say, my father was himself totally 
in the dark on this point, for to none other was 
the surprise of the terrible failure greater than to 
himself. He was struck by it as if by a thunder- 
bolt. About that time my mother died, and he 
was so overwhelmed by her loss that he had 
given no attention to the business, but had left the 





whole conduct of their large transactions to the 
unlimited control of his partner, Jonathan Wei- 
mar,” 

Breysdel nodded his head, thoughtfully. 

“Jonathan Weimar is still one of the largest 
operators on ’Change in the city of New York. 
He seems to have no lack of capital, and I can 
not understand why his ship of fortune should 
ride the wave under which your father’s went 
Did your father never suspect him of any 
unfair dealing ?” 

Elinor’s eyes flashed, 

“Guileless himself, my father could suspect no 
evil of the man whom he trusted as he did his 
You may know how truly he 
confided in his integrity and personal friendship, 
even when his faith had passed through the or- 
deal of that disaster which he supposed had vis- 
ited them both alike, when I tell you that in 
dying, for he sunk with the wreck of his fortune, 
he committed Hildegarde and myself to the pro- 
tection of his false friend. False I call him, for 
in the light thrown upon his actions subsequent to 
those events, I am convinced that we owe to Jon- 
athan Weimar and his son the accomplishment 
of the ruin of the house of Eylan, of which Hil- 
degarde and myself are now the sole representa- 


down, 


own right hand. 


tives, 

“ Our guardian deceived us, at first, as he had 
deceived our father. He was actively kind in 
securing to us, from a settlement of the estate, a 
competency for my sister and myself. There was 
an ample provision for us in reality, and our 
guardian took us into his family, treating us like 
princesses. The motive for this you may guess, 
when I tell you that Richard Weimar soon 
sought and won my sister’s affection, Lovely, 
gentle, and of a fondly romantic nature, Hilde- 
garde yielded but too readily to the fascinations 
of unusual physical beauty in Richard. But, as 
he had no sort of a foundation for a aoble char- 
acter, of course the blindness of her devotion 
could not long obscure Hildegarde’s vision after 
marriage. ‘The scales dropping from her eyes 
revealed her husband, physically perfect though 
he was, a mere moral deformity, whom she was 
yet bound to reverence and obey. She soon dis- 
covered, also, that the property of us both had 
been, through Jonathan Weimar, our guardian, so 
vested in her name, that with herself it had all 
passed into the hands of her husband, Jonathan 
Weimar’s only son. You have seen Richard 
Weimar. He it is, in the tower below, who 
claims to be the legal protector of Hildegarde 
and her child. You may imagine, in a measure, 
the fate of a woman bound irrevocably to a man 
of Richard’s stamp. It was not in his nature to 
love her as she loved him—as she found out to 
her cost when, loving me too, she sought to in- 
influence him to return my portion of the estate. 
First he mocked at her pleadings; then, growin, 
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angry, threatened to have me turned from the 
house destitute, if she did not leave him to the 
peaceable enjoyment of the property.” 

“The villain!’ exclaimed Breysdel, angrily— 


** but the son could never have secured your por- 
’ 


” 


tion without the connivance of his father.’ 

“No; Jonathan Weimar must have instigated 
the dishonest appropriation. He at least knew 
of it, yet made no effort to right the wrong.” 

Breysdel started up excitedly. 

“There must surely be some way of over- 
reaching tricksters, bold in rascality like that.” 

“There zs a way, as Jonathan Weimar may 
find out to his cost, one of these days,” replied 
Elinor, calmly. 

“ Why not at once, then?’ questioned the im- 
pulsive Breysdel, anxiously, ‘Authorize me to 
investigate the matter for you, and I will sail for 
New York without delay.” 

“TI fear you weuld find yourself only tilting 
against windmills, gallant knight.’ 

“ But why did you remain under the guardian- 
ship of Jonathan Weimar after a discovery of his 
treachery to your father, and his injustice to your- 
self?” 

“ You forget Hildegarde! I could not leave 
her in the power of those two, and I remained 
under Jonathan Weimar’s roof solely because I 
saw the day approaching when she would stand 
in need of the protection which I only would 
give her. 

“ Richard’s course was utterly reckless of conse- 
quences. Into every excess he rushed headlong 
until even his father remonstrated and tried to 
draw the reins, but it was too late; the son would 
not listen to the warning of a father whose actions 
had doubtless first beguiled him into the path of 
dishonesty. His downward race was swift, and 
it led to a most terrible climax.” 

She stopped abruptly, covered her face with 
her hands, and sat for a moment in statue-like 
stillness, 

“Do not try to tell me that part of your story,” 
he said, gently; “ the remembrance must be pain- 
ful to you.” 

“ Painful!’ she echoed, bitterly, “It is de- 
basing—it is humiliating to the last degree—for 
then it was that disgrace came; then it was that 
a daughter of-the house of Eylan found herself 
mated with a felon—the wife of a criminal, tried, 
convicted, and thrown into a gaol-cell like the 
lowest thief of New York’s purlieus. Is it a 
wonder that I, her twin sister, should shrink from 
the story of her bitter shame—her terrible wrong ? 
Yet it is‘necessary you should know all if you are 
to help me, as you insist upon doing,” 

“« Then speak freely to me; only trust me !’’ he 
exclaimed, energetically, 

“T think I am doing both at a wonderful rate, 
considering we were wholly unknown to each 
other until yesterday.”’ 








“You forget I had been watching you and 
Titian’s Daughter nearly two weeks,” he re- 
minded her, reproachfully. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling. ‘ Like one of those 
spirits hovering near us—themselves unseen, but 
ready at any moment to interpose against the 
dangers menacing us on either hand,” 

“Who knows,” he said, quite gravely, “ but 
that it was preordained [ should cross seas to be 
near you when you should have need of me?” 

“If that be so, it would be folly, one would 
think, to gainsay the decree of Providence,” she 
returned, hesitating and coloring vividly. 

“ You will accept it as a foregone conclusion, 
then, that I am set apart for the gxpress purpose 
of meddling in this crisis of your life ?”’ 

“TI will at least not rebel against the good 
Providence which sent me a friend so kind and 
capable of acting the part of helper when I 
needed help so sorely.” 

He reached out his hand to her. 
hand on the compact, then, 
offensive and defensive.” 

She might have felt embarrassed at this unre- 


“ Tere is my 
It is for an alliance 


served offering of fealty, but that his impetuosity 
and enthusiasm bore down and swept away the 
barriers of reserve Aer pride might have reared 
against the intrusion of another. 
queenly way, she met frankly his grip of allegi- 
ance, 

Through Breysdel’s palm a myriad mesmeric 
thrills leaped from her white finger-tips to his 
heart ; he had, in truth, found in this girl the im- 
personation of his ideal. 
to her in the Gemd/de Gallerie while she painted, 
unconscious of his presence, the halo of mystery 
encircling her but allured him, as the veil of 
Mokanna added ardor to the blind faith of his 
devotees. He had hesitated only when that 
mystery seemed to fall like a curtain of crime be- 
tween his life and hers; and now with her own 
hand she had lifted that curtain aside, revealing 
herself to him in her true guise, as a woman 
invested with the romance of a life of self-immo- 
lation. 
to such a woman the intensity of a devotion as 
self-sacrificing on his part. If conscious of these 
emotions thronging him, Elinor gave no evidence 
of the fact beyond a slightly heightened color as 
she withdrew her fingers from his lingering clasp. 

“ It is generous of you,” she said, with a halt- 
sigh, returning to her life’s history, “it is, per- 
haps, too generous of you to proffer, as it is too 
selfish of me to accept the fealty you offer to us, 
who are, in reality, outcasts of society under the 
ban of retributive justice. Richard Weimar was 
the husband of my sister, the father of Hilda, and 
I, of course, am one with them, 
take your stand in defending us, whom society 
would stigmatize as the felon’s family. No,” she 
continued, as Breysdel began an indignant pro- 


Hence, in her 


Having been attracted 


It were no crime, surely, for him to offer 


Yet you boldly 
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test—‘no, I do not recall my promise; I only 
wish you to feel free to withdraw yourself from 
the compact should you find it at any time too 
irksome.” 

“That I shall never do while } act under your 
approbation,” he replied, 

“ There remains then only for you to know the 
crime of Richard Weimar, as you should not 
enter the lists against him blindfolded, or ignor- 
ant of the lengths to which he would doubtless 
go to accomplish the purpose bringing him here. 
He had married my sister in order to secure the 
remnant of our father’s property, the bulk of 
which had been diverted already to the purposes 
of Jonathan Weimar. While the property lasted, 
Richard made’at least a pretence of affection and 
kindness towards my sister, and I was satisfied 
for him to appropriate my share with hers, hoping 
it would serve to keep his evil disposition in 
abeyance. Fast horses, fast living, exhausted his 
purse rapidly, and his father refused longer to 
supply his deficiencies, or to settle his bills. The 
result of this repression may be imagined—Rich- 
ard forged his father’s name for a large amount, 
doubtless imagining Jonathan Weimar would 
suffer the money loss quietly rather than have his 
name associated with such a crime in the police 
gazettes; nor was he mistaken in the supposition, 
for his father was inclined to let him escape with 
the stolen funds, and perhaps would have bought 
silence for him at every cost, but that other com- 
mercial men were involved in the transaction and 
loss. The investigations were therefore vigorous 
and effective, and ,the search for the fugitive 
active. Richard had fled to hide himself in a 
city of the West; but discovering that he was so 
closely pursued, he returned in disguise from his 
retreat, and appealed to. his wife and myself for 
aid. For her sake I gave him countenance, and 
did what I could to conceal his place of hiding 
in her apartments; but somehow he was betrayed, 
or his return suspected, and her room was 
searched. He was found, arrested, and after a 
desperate resistance, was dragged from Hilde- 
yarde’s presence to trial and conviction. She, of 
course, witnessed the arrest. ‘The little Hilda 
was then but two weeks old; and the shock of 
excitement, added to the anguish and shame of 
her husband’s guilt, was too much for the young 
wife and mother to endure. For weeks she hov- 
ered like a pale shadow of life on the boundary 
line of death, yet God spared her life, though in 
mercy he deprived her of reason. Health and 
strength returned to her body; but the golden 
chords of hope and memory were broken, sever- 
ing her effectually from the past of dishonor, and 
the future of desolation, shame and despair.” 

She stopped a moment in thought, then, draw- 
ing a breath of relief, proceeded more quickly : 

“You know all now. The voice of my 
heart, which has been dumb with a wordless 





misery for years has revealed to you the whole of 
the mystery surrounding my life; so henceforth, 
feeling that you know us as we are, | will not 
shrink again from your interest or sympathy. 
But I have detained you too long already with 
these details, and as there remains nothing more 
now to be told, I release you from the ré/e of 
confessor, that you may resume the more agree- 
able one of connoisseur for your friend in my 
studio collection.” She arose, stately and self- 
possessed, and moved gracefully into the illumin- 
ated square under the dome where her pictures 
hung. 

He followed her as she pointed out to him the 
special qualities and designs of some of the larger 
paintings ; but he evidently did not make an ef- 
fort to apply her explanations, and by and by she 
stopped abruptly. 

“I do not believe you are heeding the expendi- 
ture of my breath any more than you are appreci- 
ating these productions of my beautiful art,’ she 
said, smiling faintly. 

“No,” he answered, frankly. “I am thinking 
of what you have just told me. The pictures can 
wait. I must see them when their beauty is not 
blurred by visions of the villainous faces of those 
two men who have made your life so wretched. 
There is one thing you did not tell me. Why 
and how did you, at last, leave your guardian’s 
house? Did he dare to turn you and his son’s 
wife forth homeless and without a protector, after 
defrauding you as he had done ?” 

“ Did Jonathan Weimar ever dare to remove 
his masque of philanthropy—of large-hearted 
charity before the world?” she asked, bitterly. 
‘*T had grown old enough, and wise enough, in 
that school of experience under his roof, to know 
how to work upon his fears for the accomplish- 
ment of the one purpose I had set for myself. I 
had determined I would leave his house without 
delay, and, of course, take Hildegarde with me, 
When the term of Richard’s sentence was ex- 
pired, we would be far away, and his path should 
never cross that of his wife or child again. Such 
was my project; but to accomplish this design I 
was compelled to have means. I was not deft in 
the highwayman’s craft ; but ‘ Your money or your 
life,’ was pretty much the threat used to induce 
Richard’s father to yield to me a portion of the 
patrimony of which he and his son had defrauded 
me—for he had no strength to oppose my wish 
when I threatened to attempt an exposure of his 
embezzlements to the world. He consented to 
settle upon Hildegarde and myself an ample al- 
lowance, and to permit us to remain unmolested 
in any place I might choose for my home and an 
asylum for my poor Hildegarde and her babe. 
From that time I have had nothing more to de- 
mand from him; but he has, during the interval, 
owed his immunity from punishment to the fact 
that he yielded to my demand, and did not seek 
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to carry into execution the intention he had of 
placing Hildegarde in a public asylum, away 
from my protection.” 

“ Do you think he has, at this late day, insti- 
gated his son’s pursuit of you?” 

Elinor shrugged her shoulders. 

“Who knows? Gold unlocks prison-doors, 
and searches out secret places of hiding. Though 
I was like the ostrich, foolishly imagining myself 
hidden from both of them, because they and their 
plotting had vanished from my range of vision, it 
is possible Jonathan Weimar knew all the while 
of my-place of refuge, and having some object, 
has put Richard on our track.” 

** Was there anything for him to gain by so do- 
ing,” asked Breysdel, quickly. 

She thought a momeut and then answered very 
earnestly. 

“ He knew I had a package of important let- 
ters and papers belonging to my father. I unfor- 
tunately divulged this fact to him a day or two 
previous to my departure from his house.” 

Breysdel’s countenance brightened. 

** Without doubt, he has sent his son here for 
the express purpose of securing those. Sometime 
will you prove your confidence in me still further 
by allowing me to examine the package? Jona- 
than Weimar may not stand as securely as he 
imagines.” 

** You shall see the papers some day,” she said, 
soberly ; “ but I have no intention of disturbing 
Jonathan Weimar in his prosperity, if he but 
leaves me and mine undisturbed.” 

“It may be necessary for your security to 
assume the aggressive rather than the defensive 
attitude,” suggested Breysdel. 

“If so,” she answered, quickly, “I am mis- 
taken as to the true value of those papers I hold, 
if my father’s old partner does not find his posi- 
tion assailable at least.’’ 

Breysdel was about to return a response, but at 
that moment Chriemhild appeared at the half- 
open door of the Studio. She put her head en- 
tirely through the aperture, peered about anxiously, 
then, as if unsatisfied, withdrew quickly, and dis- 
appeared. 

Elinor was instantly on the alert. 

“ What can Chriemhild mean by acting so 
queerly ?”’ she said half under her breath, look- 
ing perplexed, and slightly uneasy. 

Breysdel was at once affected by the atmos- 
phere of disturbance in which his companion 
wavered irresolutely. 

“It would be a relief to you to see,” he sug- 
gested. *“ The woman appeared disturbed, but it 
may be only something about the child. Do not 
let me detain you.” 

“ Hilda?” cried Elinor, sharply. 
thing has happened to Hilda!” 

She threw down her mahl-stick, and with but 


“If any- 





a word of apology, hastened from the room, 


CHAPTER VIII. 





Breysdel remained in the studio, the silence 
deepening painfully about him as the sound of 
the artist’s footsteps died away after Chriemhild’s 
in the corridor. Suddenly a cry reached his ears 
from the direction the two hadtaken. The dis- 
tance and intervening walls muffled the cry, but 
took away from it nothing of its sharpness, or the 
Significance of its terror. He hurried from the 
studio, and walked rapidly in the direction of the 
sound, It led him the length of the corridor, on 
to the landing from which the stairway began its 
spiral course downward to the door, which with 
its barriers of bars and chain-latch should have 
cut off communication with the lower floors of 
the tower. 

It was the door the mistress had cautioned her 
servant to keep secured against every wile of the 
enemy without. It was the door from which 
Breysdel had repelied the assault of Richard 
Weimar scarcely an hour since, and which he 
remembered to have helped the woman to fasten 
safely with boit and bar. Yet this now 
stood wide on its hinges; and in the opening 
mistress and maid were standing, gazing with an 


door 


expression of blank despair into each other’s 
faces. 

Elinor descending had met Chriemhild as- 
cending from a vain reconnoissance of the ene- 
my’s territory below. 
Breysdel appeared on the landing above her. 
She clutched at the railing, making an ineffective 
effort to articulate words which like liquid fire 
seared the lips they could not pass, 

“ The child is gone ?”’ he exclaimed, compre- 
hending, at a glance, the passionate pantomime. 

“ Yes, gone!” she whispered, hoarsely; * and 
Chriemhild can find no trace of her, or of Rich- 
ard Weimar below. He has taken her, but God 
only knows whither.” 

Breysdel turned to question Chriemhild, but 
the woman only wrung her hands with a gesture 
of impotent anguish. 

“She knows nothing—nothing,” said Elinor, 
“ Hildegarde needed her, and when she returned 
from caring for her the door was ajar and Hilda 
had vanished. Her father has taken her—there 
is nothing to be done.” 

“Nothing to be done!” exclaimed Breysdel, 
impetulously, “There is everything to be done, 
Her rascally father has no right to her, and he 
shall restore her to you if I have to raze the city 
to its foundations to find his burrow.” 

“Then go,” she cried, drawing 4side for him 
to pass, her spirit fired with new life by his ardor. 
“Go, in heaven’s name! You are losing time, 
and the evening is waning. I need your aid 
now, God knows, and I trust you to find my 
darling for me.” 

“She shall be found if it is in the power of 


The former looked up as 


’ 


” 
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man,’’ he answered her, re-assuringly, pausing but 
for an instant to clasp her cold, tremulous fingers 
He proceeded a few steps below 
her, then turned and went back, 

“If I put the search into the hands of the 
police I may have to tell them sonicthing of the 
life of Richard Weimar,” he said to her. 

“Tell them anything, everything,” she cried, 
pushing him forward again, urgently. ‘“ Only bid 
them find Hilda. Better that Richard should 
wear his life out in prison-chains, than that his 
child’s life should be interwoven with the tissue 


in his own. 


of his crimes !”’ 


Breysdel descended rapidly to the Platz. In 
the paved way of the arch he met a few market- 
ers returning with their next day’s supplies. He 
questioned them one by one, but none of them 
had seen anything of the child whom they all 
knew by sight, save one old dame who was 
bringing back in her tray a few unsold oranges, 
She answered briskly in her quaint vernacular, 
that, across the Bridge, as she was returning from 
the Alte Stadt, she had seen the little one playing 
with a gay ball,which a strange man was tossing 
ahead for her amusement. ‘The child had recog- 
nized her as one of the denizens of the Platz, and 
she had heard her urge her companion to permit 
her to return the way the orange-seller was going, 
but he had laughed, bought her one or two 
oranges, and tossed them on instead of the ball. 
The child had pursued, and she, the orange- 
woman, had thought it well for the little one to 
be out for a brave holiday, 

Having this confirmation of his fears, Breysdel 
could do nothing but hurry away to the Police 
The Chief of the force listened to his 
story attentively, then he touched an electric bell 
communicating with the offices below. In‘a few 
seconds a subaltern entered, saluted his chief, and 


Bureau, 


stood erect, awaiting orders. 

* Jessups,”’ said the chief; “the business this 
gentleman has with us lies in your line; attend to 
the facts and move in the matter without delay.”’ 

The policeman saluted his superior, and, 
wheeling about, faced Breysdel. 

** State your case,”’ he said, politely. 

Breysdel gave a succinct, and, as he deemed it, 
a comprehensive statement of the facts. Yet 
Jessups still kept his listening attitude. 

* Well,” he said, as Breysdel finished, “ that is 
Do you suppose the abductor to have 
been a professional, or do you suppose he had a 
merely personal reason for enticing the child from 


not all. 


her home ?” 

‘He had a personal motive, I know,” answered 
Breysdel, shortly. 

lie was, in truth, worried to find he was not 
to escape cross-questioning from this ferret-like 
If pressed too closely in the exam- 
ination, how was he to shield Elinor’s name from 
connection with that miscreant’s evil life ? 


policeman. 





“Ah!” drawled Jessups, speaking slower, but 
squinting faster; “ you know perhaps the motive 
likewise ?” 

Breysdel appealed to the chief, who sat re- 
gardful, 

“1 have a reason for withholding my opinions 
in this matter. Is it essential I should give to 
your subaltern a suspected motive efor a crime, 
when he has not yet proven the crime to have 
been committed by the man upon whom my sus- 
picions rest ?” 

“The question of Jessups -was a natural one, 
but he has my authority for withdrawing it.’ 

Jessups saluted. “Is the abductor known to 
you personally ?” 

‘“‘T had no regular acquaintance with him, nor, 
till yesterday, had I ever seen or spoken to the 
man we suspect.” 

“Can you describe him ?” 

Breysdel drew as accurate a word-picture of 
Richard Weimar as he was able to give after an 
interview as brief as that in the museum. Jessups 
listened with new interest. 

“Did I understand you to say the man had a 
slight scar across his left nostril ?” he asked, cau- 
tiously. 

“ Yes,”” answered Breysdel ; “and also one 
more distinct beside his left ear.”’ 

Jessups twirled his watch-fob. 

“ Humph!” he ejaculated. ‘“ A coincidence, to 
say the least of it. Did you happen to notice,” 
he asked, more blandly than he had yet spoken, 
“whether the suspected party had a wound, or 
the cicatrix of a fresher wound across the wrist 
of his left hand ?” 

Breysdel suddenly aroused to a consciousness 
of the fact that the officer of justice had turned 
inquisitor to accomplish some end of his own. 

‘‘T must decline to answer that question until 
you have given me a reason for asking it,”’ he 
said, haughtily. “I cannot see that an answer 
is essential to the prosecution of the search I 
have directed you to make.” 

* You are right, sir. The question is irrelevant, 
and an answer not essential. It is, however, nec- 
essary that you should give the name of the sup- 
posed abductor—the name real, or assumed, if 
you know it.” 

Breysdel stirred uneasily. If he only knew 
some assumed name for Hilda’s father he would 
gladly have concealed the real one written, he 
knew, in the annals of crime ; but he knew him 
only in his real character. 

“ The man may have a thousand aliases,’’ he 
said, brusquely ; “ but I know none for him, un- 
less that of Richard Weimar is assumed.” 

Jessups gave a queer but exultant spring with 
his right knee, immediately regaining his stiffly 
erect dignity. His chief arose at once, and came 
forward, 

“ Mr. Breysdel,” he said, courteously. “ We 
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are bound to make common cause with you after 
all in this search, and I warn you, fairly, that you 
need give no further information against this 
man, unless you so desire. His name is glready 
docketed in our file of foreign dispatches. We 
have indeed been tracing him for several days 
from point to point on our continent. You have 
only brought the search for him home to our own 
doors.” 

“What is the offence charged against him?” 
asked Breysdel, sharply. 

“ Simply that he is an escaped convict from the 
United States, and that he is to be returned to the 
New York State’s prison. You perceive, there- 
fore, sir, that the apprehension of this man is al- 
ready incumbent upon us, and will be, you may 
rely upon it, an accomplished fact within the next 
twelve hours, or less.” 

Breysdel thought of the boy he had set to dog 
Weimar’s steps, and determined, if possible, to 
give the hunted man warning of the chase hound- 
ing him to destruction. He might escape him- 
self, and in his flight he would not dream of 
burdening himself with a child; so in any event 
Hilda would be restored to Elinor. 

“There remains no further action for me to 
take, then,” he said to the officer. 

“ None, sir,’”’ returned the chief, politely, * ex- 
cept to give us your address, with your word of 
honor that you will appear at my summons to 
identify Richard Weimar as the abductor of the 
child, and to reclaim the child herself.” 

Feeling he might not be able to recover Hilda 
otherwise, Breysdel gave the required pledge, and 
was conducted from the chief’s presence by Jes- 
sups, erect and grim, as though he, Breysdel, was 
himself a prisoner in charge. 





CHAPTER IX, 


Whilst Elinor in the studio was relating to 
Breysdel the story of her life, Richard Weimar on 
the tower-stairway was watching the door which 
had been bolted against him by Breysdel and 
Chriemhild. 

“Troy was conquered after a seige of ten 
years,’ he had thought, as he seated himself on 
one of the narrow steps; “perhaps, then, a 
master genius may accomplish the downfall of 
this stronghold in ten days, and I can surely give 
so much time to the accomplishment of an object 
upon which I have set my heart. If my father’s 
gold can muzzle those bloodhounds of New York 
until I can lay hands on the bonds and papers of 
old Eylan, I may snap my fingers at the caprices 
of fortune. They would prove the ‘ open sesame’ 
to the old man’s store-house of plenty; or, if he 
should not act the square thing by me after this, 
I should turn them on him as a screw to extort 
the gold he is hoarding like amiser. Elinor has 
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the papers, I know, but she is a woman, and does 
not know how to use the gifts the gods send her. 
Bah! if she only knew their power, she would 
apply them as a battering ram to send the house 
of Weimar to flinders. Anyhow, we should be 
joint proprietors, for they concern Hildegarde as 
much as they do herself, and what is Hildegarde’s 
surely should be her husband’s. If so be I can- 
not secure them without the incumbrances, I may 
have to claim Hildegarde with the papers.” 

A frown here contracted his heavy brows. He 
thought of the quiet, self-possessed bearing of 
Elinor, in their interview the evening previous, 
and had a forcible realization of the fact that he 
was not coping now with the unformed, timid 
Elinor of six years ago. It would probably not 
be such an easy matter to claim his wife and child 
from her protection. 

“That confounded mistake of mine in New 
York puts a ring in my nose which she would 
not scruple to use,” he muttered, with a curse, 
thinking of his yet unexpiated crime. 

At that moment there came to him through the 
barred door the sound of a childish peal of 
laughter. Hilda was at play in the corridor with 
Chriemhild. Richard bent his head closer to the 
door, listening eagerly, and, as another and 
another stream of laughter bubbled and trickled 
through the barrier interposing between him and 
his child, the musical rills found their way to his 
heart, stirring the sluggish currents there till the 
rush of passionate blood overflowed his prison- 
blanched face, 

There is the breath of Divinity in every soul. 
Storms of passion may sweep around it, but it is 
there. In every lull of the roar and rush of 
earth’s tempests it sinks and swells with the pulse 
of life, unfelt oftentimes, indestructible ever, for it 
can perish no more than the soul can be annihil- 
ated. To its inhabitations, purer than the breath- 
ings of sinless infancy, we owe those inner har- 
monies of which the spirit is conscious when 
aspiring to a higher and holier development. 
Such a moment had come to Richard Weimar, 
the voice of his child stirring the ifffinite yearn- 
ings of the immortal good within him. 

He stified the impulse of his heart, and began 
to think how he could make the little one sub- 
serve the purpose he had in view. 

“‘ They have doubtless taught her to hate me,” 
he said, through his clenched teeth. ‘“ How the 
dainty princess would shrink from calling by the 
name of father, a wild beast, with this tooth-mark 
of his iron chain eating into his flesh.’ 

He thrust back his wristband, disclosing a gap- 
ing, red scar across his wrist, which scar seemed 
to pulsate fiercely, as the passionate blood receded 
from his face and settled there, under the rancor- 
ous hate gleaming from his gaze. “ My gaolers 
thought to tame my spirits thus. So! I have 
not surely run the gauntlet of such blows and 
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thrusts to be subdued at last by the silly laughter 
of a child. Hah! little mouse, the tiger-cat hears 
you nibbling!” 

The simile, so apt, was suggested by the swift 
approach of a sleek Maltese cat which came upon 
the scene, exhibiting a familiar acquaintance with 
the stairway, as she tripped lightly from step to 
step upward. Nearing Richard, she cast a 
glance of superb disdain from her opaline orbs ; 
but was speeding past him, fearlessly, when he 
reached forth and seized her. 

“Not so fast, my pretty dame, ” he murmured, 
stroking her erect fur, but holding her fast in 
spite of her struggling. 

“ Be still, fair captive! You are probably a 
favorite with my lady of the castle, and it would 
be cruel to deprive her of your society. We shall 
see what blow may be dealt her by one of her 
own household.” 

A queer expedient had occurred to him. It 
was possible, he perceived, to hold communica- 
tion with the child through this four-footed mes- 
senger, for, as the cat rushed past him towards 
the door, he had noticed a square block of wood 
swinging in the lintel next the step. Thrust back 
or forth this block disclosed an aperture suffici- 
ently large for the entrance, or exit of Tabby, at 
will. It was, in fact, a cat-hole, devised ex- 
pressly for the benefit of the Maltese—Hilda’s 
pet. 

Richard took a ball of stout cord from his 
pocket, and with a few dexterous twitches, 
knotted one end securely about the leg of the 
animal, the cat meanwhile spitting and snarling 
viciously, As he released his hold, she dug her 
claws into his hand, and bounded away. 

“Scat!’’ he ejaculated, angrily. “ You ven- 
omous beast! You had better accomplish some- 
thing in my behalf, or I will teach you how to 
tear my flesh like that.” 

He gave a sharp twitch to the string, having 
permitted her to advance but a few bounds 
beyond the point where she had vanished from 
sight through the door in the lintel. Unexpect- 
edly hauled up in her mad career, Tabby plunged 
and struck out ferociously, but to no avail. 

Richard smoked his cigar, half-smiling, but 
holding the cord taut and firm, twisted about his 
fingers, 

The result of his implacability was an indig- 
nant, whining protest from the Maltese. 

In an instant light feet bounded along the cor- 
ridor within, advancing swiftly. Richard at once 
removed the cigar from his lips, bending his 
handsome head again to listen. Now was the 
time when the utmost fimesse of his diplomacy 
would be needed. 

There was a quick exclamation of surprise and 
distress from Hilda, and the light feet pattered 
quickly down the steps, the child descending at 
once to the rescue of her pet. Richard pulled 





steadily on the cord, drawing the cat back to- 
wards the aperture in despite of the frantic clutch- 
ing and scratching of her claws on the stones of 
the stair, Hilda cried out again in dismay and 
grief, and made a dash at the poor Maltese. 

* Pussy, pussy,” she cried, the inflection of her 
her tones showing her increased distress. “ Poor 
Leonora! ”’ 

The exclamation was provoked by the sudden 
disappearance of her pet as she stooped to rescue 
her, just at the loop-hole. A twist of the cord at 
the same instant had dragged her catship through 
the orifice in a twinkling, giving the bewildered 
child a final view of her darling Leonora writh- 
ing, contorted, agonized as in the spasm of disso- 
lution. 

In making her last despairing grab before her 
exit through the hole, the Maltese had clawed at 
the outstretched hand of her young mistress, but 
had succeeded only in clutching from her fingers 
the gay ball she had been amusing herself with 
after the departure of Chriemhild. 

With this spoil from the beseiged tower, Rich- 
ard seized Leonora as she made her forced entrée 
on his side of the barricade, and he smiled as he 
released her claws from the tapestry covering. 

“It is a gift of the gods,” he said, triumph- 
antly. 

Hilda’s vehement sobs within, changed his 
mood. 

“Curse the child,” he hissed. 
alarm the house.” 

He tapped on the door. “ What is it, little 
one?” he said, aloud, but quite gently, so as not 
to startle her. She stopped crying at once, and 
responded to his tap with a tattoo of raps from 
her soft knuckles on the other side of the door. 

“Why do you weep, my child?” he said, 
gently. 

“Ach! Mein Herr,” sobbed the unsuspecting 
daughter, ‘‘A/eine schine Leonore! Meine 
arme Katze!” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, soothingly. “I 
know—I have your Leonora here, and she is 
quite safe in my arms. Open the door, and I 
will give her to you. 

“ But I cannot, AZein Herr, the door is fastened. 
Put her through the hole, and she will come to 
me.” 

“ That I am not able to do, my child, because 
some cruel boys have tied cords about her limbs 
so that she cannot get through the hole. Lift off 
the chain and draw the bolt, and you shall have 
her through the door.” . 

Easily Hilda lifted off the chain hooked across, 
but he could hear her making futile efforts to 
undo the other fastenings. He did not think the 
door was locked, but only bolted, and he encour- 
aged her with low-spoken directions. 

“I cannot undo it,” she said, mournfully. 
“The bolt is big and rusty.” 


“She will 
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“Then I fear Leonora will die,’ he said, 
anxiously. “The cord holding her is fastened 
under the door, and she is about to strangle.” 

The child uttered an exclamation of distress, 
and again bent her puny strength to the task of 
withdrawing the bolt. 

Richard leaned against the door to lessen the 
strain on the bolt, and, with a sullen creak, the 
bar yielded to Hilda’s effort, and the door, sprung 
open, the impetus throwing Hilda forward; but 
he caught her in his arms, and fora moment the 
golden head of the child was pillowed on his 
breast. 

In spite of its falseness, in spite of its callous- 
-ness, his bosom heaved with strange emotions 
while she lay there, so soft, so warm, so pure. 
His own child! Even in the dim light pervad- 
ing the tower, he could see that she was the 
miniature likeness of the beautiful mother whom 
he had worn upon his bosom so brief a time. 
More than this he had no time to observe, for he 
must work swiftly while the opportunity lasted. 
Her beauty and her innocence affected him, but 
could not win him from his designs against her 
liberty. 

“Give me Leonora,” she cried, pushing him 
back, while she reached forth her tiny hands for 
the cat which he still held firmly on one arm. 

“Here she is, safe and sound,” he replied, 
promptly holding the Maltese towards her; but, 
as she touched the soft fur, a ripple of laughter 
parting her lips, he deftly twisted pussy’s tail so 
that with a plunge and a shriek she dashed from 
the hold of both, and madly scampered down the 
steps. 

Hilda could not guess that he held her pet in 
leash by the ball of cord in his hand so he could 
permit her to dash ahead only to the extent of 
her tether. She therefore uttered a cry of grief 
as the cat disappeared around the curve of the 
stairway. 

“Do not cry,” he said to her, rapidly, but in a 
tone of soothing assurance. ‘“ We can easily 
overtake her. Come down and call her back, or 
those cruel boys will be tormenting her again. I 
will help you to find her.” 

He went quickly down the steps and, forget- 
ful of the cautions of Chriemhild and Elinor, she 
followed as swiftly. In the lower hall he stopped 
and, looking back at her, smiled encoufagingly. 

“Come on,” he said; “ here is pussy tug- 
ging at her bonds out in the court. Come! 
we can catch her, and those evil boys shall not 
have her again.” 

Hilda joined him, breathlessly eager in the 
pursuit, but he permitted her only a single 
glimpse of Leonora flying across the court, trail- 
ing after her the long end of cord which he now, 
in the light of the Platz, released from his grasp, 
calculating on the certainty of regaining the lines 
as it suited his pleasure. She bounded after him, 





passed him, and, as Leonora scurried ahead 
through the court, under the arch, and away into 
the narrow streets of the tenement block, she 
followed as rapidly as her nimble feet would 
carry her, 

“Catch the string,” he called more than once 
when it was in reaching distance; but, in stoop- 
ing to seize it, Hilda lost time, while Leonora 
dashed onward. Richard, amused at the race, 
kept pace with it, encouraging her every way in 
his power, till a crowd of sooty-faced idlers 
among the tenement boys began to swell the hue 
and cry. 

"A groschen for the boy who catches the 
string, and brings the cat to me safely,” he called. 

A boy sprang forth with a whoop in advance 
of his comrades, and, swift as an arrow from its 
bow, shot in pursuit of the flying Maltese. The 
race was a sort but decisive one, as Leonora, 
impeded by the string, fell an easy prey #o the 
supple-jointed street Arab; but a short distance 
on in a side alley he pounced upon her. She 
struggled, and scratched valiantly for her liberty, 
but the lad held on, and turning back, advanced 
to meet the less fleet-footed followers coming up 
one by one. When Richard with Hilda arrived 
on the spot he delivered the cat to the former, 
receiving with a brisk “/ch danke meine Herr,” 
the promised guerdon, a silver groschen. 

Hilda begged to have Leonora herself, eager to 
feel that she was safe with her, but Richard de- 
murred, persuasively, reminding her how Leonora 
had escaped from her little hands before. 

“ Let me carry her,’’ he begged. “See how 
still she lies,’ stroking her fur. “ We will carry 
her to the pastry shop as we go back, and you 
bothrshall have a dainty treat after your run.” 

Anxious only for the safe delivery of her dar- 
ling from the hands of the boys whom she im- 
agined to be the same troop of wicked ones 
against whom Richard had warned her, Hilda 
permitted him to lead the way, carrying Leonora. 

Purposely he went up the alley, leading the 
child, unconsciously, farther from the safe shelter 
of her home, and the protecting arms of Elinor. 

For awhile the crowd of vagabond idlers hung 
upon their steps, but they dropped off gradually, 
until all vanished except the urchin who had 
caught the cat. 


CHAPTER X. 


Yet this boy, the street Arab, Dietrich, had an 
object in following the movements of Richard 
Weimar, as he had had an objcct in bounding 
ahead to the rescue of the Maltese ; but, keeping, 
as he did, at a respectful distance, Weimar enter- 
tained no suspicion that he, the boy, was the spy 
Breysdel had set upon his movements, and had 
followed him the entire day ; but not once, untl 
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summoned to the rescue of the cat, had he come 
directly within the range of Richard’s vision. He 
had deftly made use of that opportunity to bring 
himself into more immediate communication with 
the man whose steps he was commissioned to 
track, and to impress, through his sharp weasel 
sight, upon his memory a knowledge of the 
features he must be able to recognize among the 
thousands he would see daily in Dresden. 

As Richard dropped the coin into his palm, he 
had caught sight of the long, slender scar flaming 
across one of the white, high-bred nostrils of his 
patron. The instant after his sharp eyes caught 
sight, too, of the uglier cicatrice unguardedly ex- 
posed under the wrist-band of the hand bestowing 
his recompense ; and, queerly, there flashed upon 
his retentive memory an incident of the afternoon 
as he waited without the tower while Richard 
watched on the steps within. 

Vaiting under the archway for the reappear- 
ance of his charge, he had overheard the greeting 
and conversation of two policemen. He had 
been able to catch only detached sentences, but 
one of the officers was evidently communicating 
to the other a list of important arrests to be made. 
Among these, Dietrich had caught, half-connect- 
edly, the sentences—‘‘a large reward—tall—fair 
hair—a slender red scar across left nostril—a 
broad scar or wound across wrist—” 

Here, then, was the man with the scar across 
nostril and wrist, Was he the one for whom the 
* large reward’”’ was offered? If so, just to think 
that he had been all day dogging an escaped 
convict for the insignificant reward offered him by 
Breysdel, when, from the Police Bureau there 
were probably many Friedrich’s d’or promised 
for his apprehension. 

“ Well,” cogitated the boy, as he sauntered idly 
after the man and child, turning over in his astute 
brain the possibility of securing both rewards, 
* Well, one of ’em has got to make it worth my 
while to let go my hold, now I’ve got it. But 
what’s the fellow up to carrying the child along 
that way? It’s a round-about path to take her 
home by, and I don’t believe she knows what 
he’s up to, for she looks very anxious.” 

Hilda was indeed uneasy, restless, and quite 
tired. They had come a long distance she felt 
sure, yet there was no sign of her own familiar 
court. More than once she had asked Weimar 
why they didn’t get back home, but he had 
laughed off the question. 

“But it isso far, mein Herr,’ she at last 
pleaded, with quivering lips, “ Miitterchen and 
Chriemhild will be so anxious, for I came away 
without asking them.” 

“ But I asked them,” he asserted, boldly, “ and 
Miitterchen said you should have a nice walk 
with me while she talked with the gentleman who 
went in just as we came away.” 

“Yes,” the child said, brightening, “she was 





talking to the kind gentleman who was so good 
tome. This morning he sent me dondons on the 
doves’ backs, and this evening he brought me the 
beautiful ball Leonora stole from me. Pussv, 
pussy,”’ reaching up to stroke the Maltese, “ what 
didst thou with my ball, Zieb/ing ? Wicked cat! 
Hast thou stolen my ball to play hide and seek 
with?” 

“No, no, my child,” answered Richard, feeling 
his heart open more and more to the winning 
playfulness and guileless innocence of ~ 
daughter. “ No, dear, do not blame poor Tabb 
too harshly. See! she has given me your ball to 
keep. There! away, and see who gets it first, 
you, Leonora, or myself!” 

He tossed the plaything ahead in the quiet path 
leading to the Briihl Terrace, and he and Hilda 
had a merry race till she caught it in her hands, 
laughing and panting. 

“ Throw it again, dear, and I will get it next 
time.” 

She threw it some distance on, and then it was 
his turn again. So he baited her always further 
and further from Elinor, whose heart was even 
now wild with anguish over the abduction of 
her Liebchen. By-and-by the path widened, 
finally emerging into one of the broad prome- 
nades of the Briihl. Here an opening of the 
shrubbery, and beyond, a depression of the ram- 
parts revealed to Hilda a glimpse of the Elbe 
rolling majestically. 

Just below them, in the shadow of the bridge 
connecting the a/t-stad¢ with the meue-stadt, the 
the waters were dusky already, but above, in the 
distance, where the rays of the western svn fell 
upon its wavelets, its boats and gay barges, a 
broad expanse of the river stretched away, gleam- 
ing brightly. 

Seeing it all at a glance, Hilda clapped her 
hands and bounded forward. 

“It is the great river!” she cried, delightedly. 
“Ah! it is wunder-schin. Ah! how I love it; the 
beautiful, beautiful river. I wish, mein Herr, I 
might be a little minnow. I would leap in there, 
and swim and swim forever.” 

She tossed back her fair hair, clasped her 
hands, and looked up into her father’s face with 
an expression of ecstatic delight. Perhaps never 
in his life had his good angel striven more 
valiantly with the father’s soul, than in that mo- 
ment while looking down upon the loveliness of 
his child; and, for the time at least, penitence 
came, with an earnest desire to be able to recall 
the wasted years. 

“If I could purify my polluted bosom till it 
should be a fit resting-place for her head, I think 
she could make of me what she would,” he 
thought, struggling against the impulse to clasp 
her to his breast, and claim her for his own. 

This time the pure impulse took firmer hold 
upon him than when it came to him first on the 
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tower stair, and with it was possibiy associated a 
vague longing also for the ardent devotion of 
Hildegarde to bless him in this re-union with the 
child of their brief wedded life. 

Some such feeling must have moved him, for 
he took the tiny clasped hands in both his own, 
and dre@them gently to his bosom. 

“You are very like your mother, my child,” 
he said, tenderly. 

“ Oh! she cried, wondering; “do you know 
my mamma Hildegarde as well as you do Mit- 
ferchen Elinor? How strange! but mamma 
would not know you. She knows nobody. She 
does not even know she is my mamma,” 

“Ts your mamma not well and happy, then?” 
he asked presently, 

‘*How can-I tell, mein Herr ?” with a quick 
sigh. “She is not well, I know, for sometimes 
she is in her room for weeks, and I do not see 
her. Sometimes she is happy, I reckon, for she 
frolics with me more than Miitterchen does; 
sometimes, though, she is very sad, and will not 
speak or laugh for days.” 

Richard had turned his face entirely away. 

“ So this was my work,” he reflected, bitterly ; 
“this total extinction of intellect in my wife’s 
brain—the robbery from my child of a mother’s 
love and caresses—the blight and shadow on her 
young life—what have I to do with reformation 
or repentance ?”’ he thought yet more bitterly. 
“Who can undo that which is done? I have 
made my bed—so let me lie.” 

Yet the angel made one more assault upon the 
demons returning to possess the man’s soul. 

*« What of your father, then, my child,” he asked, 
in a low, unsteady tone. 

Hilda looked up at him, surprised, perplexed. 

“She does not even know she has a father,” 
he thought, gnashing his teeth fiercely. 

But the child answered gravely: 

“My papa must be dead, mein Herr, for he 
never comes, though sometimes mamma stretches 
out her arms and calls,‘ Richard, Richard’—that 
was my papa’s name, Miitterchen says—and I 
know mamma wants him ‘to come. I think I 
should love him very much, too, only I’ve never, 
never seen him, you know. He must be dead, 
dear sir, for once I asked JA/iitterchen, and she 
said I would never see my papa any more, for he 
was over the ocean, buried in a great stone 
vault.” r 

Richard groaned—yes, he had been buried 
—buried alive in a charnel-house of horrible 
corruption. Yet even now, from the depths of 
his abasement, he was tempted to restore the 
child to Elinor without delay. She had cared for 
his wife and child, he thought, whilst he had 
robbed them of every other blessing of earth—so 
why should he work her further harm? A self- 
ish instinct checked the generous resolve. . How 
was he to preserve his stolen freedom without 





some hold on his father; and, to gain this influ 
ence must he not have those papers Elinor held 
in possession? He would make a compromise, 
therefore, with this new sentiment taking root in 
his heart—this pure Piccto/a springing up in the 
outer court of his soul’s prison cell. To-morrow 
he would offer to exchange with Elinor, his child 
for the papers his father demanded. He turned 
abruptly to Hilda: “I promised you and Leo- 
nora a treat before I should take you back home, 
you know,” he sajd, smiling. “There are res- 
taurants here along the promenade. Sit on this 
bench under the lindens, and hold fast to the 
Fraiilein Leonora, while I order a waiter to 
bring us all sorts of good things. See! here 
is the little table just ready for us. Afterwards 
you shall have a basket of oranges and figs to 
carry back to mamma and Miitterchen.” 

His daughter laughed gleefully, nestling into 
the seat to which he lifted her, and cuddling 
close to her breast her darling Maltese, upon 
which he had bestowed a title so ludicrously 
stately. She was indeed well content to await 
his return, resting thus after her long walk; the 
fresh air blowing pleasantly over her and Leo- 
nora, and the blue waters of the Elbe dimpling 
far away, within range of her satisfied vision. 
She had always so loved the glimpses of the river 
she had from her tower window, obstructed as the 
view was by intervening roofs and foliage. Here 
she could not be far from home, either, for did 
not the river run but a short distance from there, 
and were not the merry wavelets here, almost at 
her feet? How kind the gentleman was, too! 
He had saved her Leonora from those wicked, 
wicked boys, and had saved her beautiful ball 
for her too—and now he had brought her to this 
nice place, and was gone to get a treat for her and 
Leonora, and to get the basket of oranges for 
mamma and JMMitterchen. She would dearly 
love him, if now and then he did not look at her 
so fiercely, and scowl with his black eyebrows. 
Here, in imitation of his frown, she drew her own 
fair brows into such an angry little pucker that 
the boy, Dietrich, lolling on a bench, not far dis- 
tant, laughed outright. 

Startled, she looked towards him. 

“You bad boy,” she exclaimed, instinctively 
sheltering Leonora with her arms, and addressing 
him in rapid German—*“ You wicked boy! you 
helped those other bad boys to tie up my Leonora 
and chase her like wild.” 

“ He, he!” laughed Dietrich. ‘ Don’t you let 
him cheat you like that, little missy; he did it 
himself ; he tied the cat—I guess he knows what 
for. He’s a bad one, he is,” 

“ Who did it ?”’ she questioned, excitedly. 

“Him,” returned Dietrich, jerking his thumb 
significantly toward the restaurant. ‘“ He wanted 
to get you off from home so as he could kill you, 
I suppose.” 
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Tears of indignation, and possibly of nervous 
alarm, filled Hilda’s brown eyes, She doubled 
her fist bravely, though, in defence of her absent 
companion. “ You wicked one, to say such a 
thing!’ she cried, shaking it at Dietrich ener- 
getically, “ You tell awful falsehoods. He’s a 
real good man, and has been kind to me and 
Leonora; hasn’t he, pussy ?” 

Dietrich advanced nearer to Hilda, grinning 
maliciously. ‘ Take care!” he whispered, jeer- 
ingly, “ he’s the demon himself; I saw his horns 
and cloven feet as he walked off.” 

“It’s a falsehood you speak,” cried Hilda, her 
voice in a tremor of anger and fear, “Go away, or 
I'll tell him when he comes.” 

“I’m going,” laughed the imp, delighted with 
the success of his effort to torment her; ‘ but 
you'd best come with me, puppet; I would take 
you straight honie, and he won’t, for there’s some 
gentlemen in the city what wants to see him tre- 


” 


mendous bad, and I’m going now to tell them 
where to find him. They’ll go and take him off, 
and then what’s you to do, eh ?” 

“ No matter,” she answered, struggling bravely 
with her tears. “I’m not afraid to trust him; 


’ 


and he’s promised to take me home.” 
“He! he!’ the boy, exultingly. 
« What’s a fellow’s promise worth if the police 


laughed 


nabs him ?” 

Despite his astuteness, Dietrich would never be 
fitted for the reticent diplomacy of a detective, 
for he had blundered in the outset of his career in 
this betrayal of his plans to a simple-hearted 
child; and his parting shot, regarding the police, 
was rankling sorely in her heart and conscience 
as he scampered off, leaving her restless and im- 
patient for the return of Richard, to whom she 
must |\communicate her woful adventure, She 
was, in truth, not half as much afraid of Richard 
as she was of the mischievous Dietrich, who had 
deserted her, she felt, only for the purpose of 
working harm to him. 

Below the flight of stone-steps leading from the 
Briihl down towards the frequented streets of the 
city, the boy, on the lookout, caught a glimpse, in 
the distance, of the police uniform, He made for 
it as he had darted to the arrest of Hilda’s fugi- 
tive Maltese. It took but a few words from him 
to turn the policeman’s steps toward the Terrace. 

“I don’t say positive as he’s the party, but I 
suspects him,” was his parting injunction, as he 
betrayed the supposed identity of Weimar, 
* You'd do best to keep your eye on him, while I 
report him at headquarters. I'll be back in a 
jitty.””* 

He would assuredly lose no time, proceeding at 
the rate at which he had set out. He decided he 
would first make a report of his day’s work to 
Breysdel, and receive from him his promised 
recompense; and afterwards he could report the 
criminal to the police headquarters, and so become 


entitled to the larger reward to be given there. 
The accomplishment of these designs was rendered 
easier by a sudden encounter with Breysdel, as he 
was bolting around the corner street turning into 
Fountain Platz. 

Breysdel was hurrying back to Elinor with 
unsatisfactory tidings, when he recog@ ged Dei- 
trich, and caught the boy vy the arm. 

“ Where have you left him, and where is the 
child he took away with him from Fountain Platz? 
You promised to report to me this evening.” 

Dietrich wriggled himself loose from the grip 
of the strong fingers, 

“ Hallo! you hurt my shoulders—you needn’t 
hold me like that—I’m not a fugitive from justice, 
and I was just coming to report to you. The 
man’s all right, and the little girl too, though I 
didn’t know that you wanted me to spy two of 
them. Double work, double pay, is my motto.” 

“ Breysdel thrust his hand into his pocket, and 
drawing it out, tossed the boy a coin. 

“Talk fast,” he commanded, impatiently. 
‘Tell me where they are, or show me to the 
place, and you shall have a triplet of those when 
I get the child back.” 

The boy chuckled. 

“ That’s easy work, and paid like a gentleman,” 
he commented, pocketing his game. ‘ They are 
over there on the Brith] Terrace, eating like com- 
mon folks, the man, the girl, and her cat.” 

Breysdel uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
“Is the man wholly reckless ?” he thought, “ or 
is he ignorant that the Brithl is one of the most 
public promenades in Dresden? It is most 
likely he does not even suspect the police are on 
his track —could he trust this scapegrace to give 
him warning in time io throw the officers off the 
track ?” ; 

Dietrich caught the import of his half-uttered 
thoughts, sufficiently to comprehend the meaning 
of the searching gaze bent upon him, and in his 
sharp, decisive way he cut in two the Gordian 
knot of perplexity for his patron. 

“ You may trust me, sir. I know the police 
are after him with a sharp stick; but I’ll throw 
them off the scent if you give the word, and back 
it up with a pile of these shiners.” 

“ How will you accomplish it?” questioned 
Breysdel, doubtingly. 

“ That’s for me to know, and you to find out, 
your honor; but I know some of the dodges of 
the gentry, Ido, What’ll you give ?” 

“ Five of the coins, besides those already prom- 
ised you for the return of the child.” 

The eyes of Dietrich sparkled, greedily. 

“Agreed, sir,” he decided aloud, reserving to 
himself secretly the resolution to perform the task 
unless he should find the reward offered at head- 
quarters a larger one, in which event he would 
feel bound to shirk the responsibility of arresting 





i the course of justice. 
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“ You’d best go directly to the Briihl, sir,” he 
urged Breysdel, “ and keep him and her in sight 
a bit, while I go on and tell the police how they 
can find their bird in a different net. I’ll be there 
at the river like a greased streak of lightning, you 
may take your affidavit on that.” 

Then, without waiting for any objection or other 
questioning, he darted off towards the nearest 
police station, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Breysdel looked after Dietrich puzzled and dis- 
turbed. 

“T’m half inclined to think the young rascal 
means to play me false,”’ he muttered. 

Yet one thing he determined to make sure—he 
would see if the boy had spoken the truth about 
Weimar and the child being on the Briihl Ter- 
race ; and, if they were there, he might possibly 
be able to give Weimar warning in time for him 
to effect his escape. He had intended going by 
the tower to see Elinor, to tell her what he had 
been able to learn regarding Hilda’s disappear- 
ance, but knew he had not a moment now to lose 
if he was to render aid to Richard, ur even to re- 
cover the child before nightfall. So he went on 
briskly toward the Briihi. Would he be in time 
to prevent the premature snipping of the thread 
already spun to attenuation by Clotho about the 
destiny of Weiniar? 

Richard himself might hold the fatal scissors in 
abeyance a while longer, if it should be so 
ordained, for his child bad done her part in giving 
him the necessary warning. 

Returning from the restaurant, bringing the 
delicacies he had ordered, he had found Hilda 
excessively agitated, and eager to be at once taken 
home. By soothing, petting, and caressing, he 
had soon won from her a full account of her 
interview with Dietrich. While himself shocked 
and bewildered by the intimation that the police 
were on his track, he did not permit her to guess 
his concern, but set himself to work to win back 
her childish confidence. This was easily accom- 
plished by treating the whole thing as a mischiev- 
ous joke on the part of the boy, and he so far 
succeeded in quieting her fears that she was soon 
yielding to the tempting dainties he spread before 
her. Cautiously he gathered from his daughter 
almost the words and gestures of Dietrich, until 
the case was wholly clear to him, and he felt not 
a little anxious at the discovery that the net was 
being spread about him in that foreign city of 
refuge. 

It was not long, either, until his wary glance 
caught the glimmer of a uniform approaching him 
from the Brithl steps, and the measured tread of 
a policeman fel] upon his quickened hearing like 
a knell of doom; while he was directly conscious 
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that he and Hilda were under inspection every 
time the man passed on his beat. Not yet, how- 
ever, was he ready to surrender the liberty he had 
won at such hazard, if there was any chance to 
retain it; assuredly, ‘he was determined to make a 
desperate effort for its preservation, for to arrest 
and imprisonment he would never submit again, 
if, by any risk, it wasto be avoided. The police- 
man in view was the one Dietrich had set to 
watch him, and with ready insight, Richard sus- 
pected the fact that he was not one authorized to 
arrest him immediately ; his plan was made, there- 
fore, instantaneously. His project was to take to 
the Elbe as if for a pleasure-boating, and so make 
a run for it to the lower banks of the river, where 
the city left off and the country began. There 
flight would not be difficult, and he could readily 
lie in concealment somewhere until the blood- 
hounds were thrown off the scent. What dispo- 
sition to make of his child puzzled him for an 
instant, but he was not willing to relinquish her 
yet; or, perhaps, there now mingled with his 
original sentiment concerning the claim or hold 
she was to yield him on those papers Elinor held, 
a profounder desire to work the latter an evil re- 
turn for this fresh danger menacing him, as he 
could but suspect that she was instrumental in 
bringing him into it. 

Nevertheless, he was almost painfully solicitous 
that Hilda herself should not be alarmed or 
brought into risk in daring his own escape. 

“ Little daughter,” he said, addressing her in 
the persuasive, mellow tones he knew so well 
how to use, “if you so love the beautiful river 
yonder, how would you like to get into one of 
those gay little boats, you and Leonora and my- 
self, to float down right now to see mamma, 
Miitterchen and Chriemhild ?” 

The child sprang from the bench, and ap- 
proached quickly to lean upon his knee. 

“Do you mean it?” she asked, quivering with 
delight. “It is like a fairy tale. I’ve never, 
never been in a little boat in my life, and I’ve 
wanted to so much—so much, Will you let me 


go?” 
“Right now—this minute,” he answered, 
promptly, rejoiced at her ready compliance, 


“ Neither shall we forget your basket of oranges 
and figs for mamma and Miitterchen, Here, do 
you carry it, while I take the Fratilein Leonora 
in my care. She is too nimble in her legs, you 
know, to trust her to walk.” e 

« But will the boat take us right home ?” she 
asked. ‘“ The sunshine is nearly gone away, you 
see, dear sir, and A/iitterchen will be so unhappy 
if I do not get there soon.” 

“The boat will take us to her straight as a 
swallow flies,” he answered, as they walked 
quickly up the promenade to the small landing, 
from which the pleasure-boats came and went. 

From the numerous smail craft lying below the 
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Terrace, he selected a tiny boat of slender, grace- 
ful build, which he saw could be managed deftly 
by its single pair of oars. 

“She is a swift one, then, is she ?”’ he asked, 
lightly, of the lad who had lier in charge. 

“Her name is Blitzen, you see, sir,’”’ he 
answered, proudly, “ She cleaves the water like 
a flash,” 

With the assistance of Hilda, who spoke the 
language so much more fluently than he could, 
Richard sogn arranged with the lad for the hire 
of the boat, paying a small sum in advance. 

He assisted Hilda in, establishing her comfort- 
ably with Leonora again cuddled in her lap, and, 
on the cushioned seat opposite, the willow basket 
with its lining of succulent fruits. 

Taking the oars, the boy shoving the boat 
gently from its moorings, Richard pushed out 
lightly from the bank. He had begun the race 
for his life, or, what was sweeter to: him, his lib- 
erty ! 

“ Lie closer to the bank,’ called the owner of 
* Blitzen,” anxiously, as the frail boat, quivering, 
Cleaved the Elbe, indeed, like a flash. ** You 
will be run down by the big craft in mid-current.” 

As if dared by the warning, Riehard headed 
direct for the mid-current. 

“It is speed I want, not safety,” he muttered, 
bending to his work, “If the mid-current 
would drive me in a twinkling beyond the but- 
tresses of that bridge below the Bruhl, I could 
dodge those cormorants which will be flying after 
me presently.” A single look he gave upward to 
the Terrace; he was running his race, he per- 
ceived, under the leveled glass of the policeman, 

“If he points at me no weapon more deadly 
than that, I shall feel obliged,” he thought. All 
the powers of his body were bent to the effort to 
attain the bridge before the summons should 
reach him from the Terrace. 

“ Why, dear sir,” cried the child, “ there’s a lot 
of men looking, and talking, and pointing at us, 
They look fierce, and angry, too, and are beck- 
oning to us to come back.” 

“ Let them beckon,” muttered Weimar, between 
his clenched teeth. “ Dead they may haul me 
in—but alive, never !”” 

Had he no thought for the little daughter 
nestling at his side ? 

* They are calling you, mein Herr,” said the 
childish lips, quivering. “ Why, there is the kind 
good gent®fan who gave me the ball, and whom 
Mitterchen \ikes so well, He waves at us so 
hard; can’t we go back, dear sir,? I think maybe 
iMiitterchen sent to fetch us back. Do let us go 
back.” 

“ Be still!” 

The command was brief—not harsh, not stern, 


but uttered with an intensity of earnestness 


which caused her to cower at once in her seat, 
halding Leonora tightly to her breast. 





Another glance Wiemar cast at the group col- 
lected on the Brihl. It was as he feared: the 
police were there, a fosse of them, the evening 
sun burnishing their badges and batons of office. 
They were ordering him peremptorily, by word 
and gesture, to a surrender; but the roar of the 
river, and the splash of the oars, drowned the 
sound of the voices, and Richard would pay no 
sort of heed to the beckoning of hands. 

On the Brthl the officer in command leveled 
his pistol,to send after the fugitive a summons he 
could not disregard. 

Breysdel interposed. “He does not hear, 
perhaps has not seen you ordering him back,” he 
said, earnestly. “Do not fire until you have 
tried once more to make him hear. The life of 
the innocent child would as likely be the‘ forfeit 
as that of the criminal.” 

The officer lowered his weapon and nodded. 

“I will give him one more chance,” adding to 
his men: “Can none of you make him hearken ? 
I have shouted myself hoarse.” 

“ I can waken the seven sleepers, your honor,” 
interposed the boy, Dietrich. 

The officer waved his hand—* Be quick then 
—bid him come in at once, or take the conse- 
quences.” 

Dietrich leaped to the balustrade, forming a 
speaking trumpet by a peculiar twist of his fingers; 
and applying this to his mouth, he shouted through 
it the imperative command and threat of the offi- 
cer. Sharply the words cleaved the intervening 
space, falling upon the strained hearing of both 
Hilda and her father with incisive distinctness. 

“Tt is yaat wicked, wicked boy,” whispered 
Hilda, strength and courage fast forsaking her, 
as she sat erect, almost benumbed by the terror. 
“ Mein Herr, will you not take poor Hilda back? 
They tell you to come to land, and they are 
pointing guns at us—we will die!” 

“T know,” he muttered—* we will die together 
—we two. If Hildegarde were here the measure 
of God’s vengeance would be full.” 

A pallid remorse sat upon his lips, for he knew 
that it was too late to tura back, even to secure 
his little daughter’s safety. : 

And as he thought, a flare of light flashed from 
the Briihl—a trembling of the air gave premon- 
ition of the sound to follow, and, in the same in- 
stant, Weimar’s arm dropped nerveless—the oar 
swung back in its row-lock, and under the shock 
the boat staggered and careened perilously. 

There was a confused whirling of golden 
tresses and of dainty white robes—a swift flutter- 
ing downward—and the darkened waters of the 
Elbe opened with a splash, closing sullenly above 
the delicate body and limbs of Elinor’s Liedchen. 

The boat, unguided, unpropelled, save by the 
rush of the current, which whirled its frail 
timbers at will, dashed onward but a rod or two 
in advance of the spot where Hilda had sunk. 
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The shelter of this bridge, for which Richard 
had striven with Herculean strength, was indeed 
attained, but into its shadow the boat darted un- 
occupied, 

Seeing his child dashed from the boat, Richard 
had leaped to her rescue, and, despite his shattered 
arm, was struggling valiantly against the whirl of 
the tide, whose force fortunately, broken 
there by the massive supp8¥s' of the bridge. 

As the white garments and the whiter face of 
his daughter reappeared on the surface, he saw 
she was being swept past him, nearer to the banks 
under the Briihl; but a hungry shark pursuing his 
prey could not have darted more swiftly through 
the stream than he to seize the floating white mass, 
at that moment dearer to his heart than even the 
boon of liberty. Wounded, faint unto death from 
loss of blood, and battiing with the powerful tide, 
he grasped her at last, in time to drag her back 
from the slime and filth of the river’s bed. 

Bui, with spent force, he must struggle desper- 
ately still. Supplementing the nerveless grasp of 
his wounded arm about her by a firm grip of his 
teeth in the folds of her clothing, with his other 
arm he struck out bravely for terra firma; 
although just above the spot where he must bring 
his child to safety, bristled the bayonets of his 
pursuers, 

Thrilled with admiration by a deed of such 
noble heroism, the crowd assembled on the Ter- 
race, police and civilian, raised a shout of en- 
couragement, and not a few clambered over the 
ramparts to aid in the rescue. Breysdel, impetu- 
ous and excited as though it were to him a per- 
sonal matter of life and death, was the first to 
descend, and, as in scrambling down he had 
managed to divest himself of his heavier clothing, 
he leaped at once into the river, and struck out to 
the aid of Weimar. A short but vigorous effort 
brought him within reach of the exhausted man, 
who was making strokes so feeble that Breysdel 
urged him to yield the child to him without delay. 

* You will both drown if you attempt to carry 
her further,” he insisted, seeing that the grip of 
Richard’s teeth was not relaxed from her clothing, 
nor the grasp of his arm removed from the limp, 
helpless body. 

Still, apparently unmoved by the appeal, the 
father made no effort to release his child. _Was 
he headstrong in the intention to be himself the 
one to save her, or for both of them to perish 
together in the life and death struggle? Else, 
were the powers of vitality at so low an ebb in the 
body of the wounded man that he was conscious 
only of that ardent desire to save her from the 
results of his own recklessness and crime, which 
had doubtless animated his spirit in the moment 
when he made his plunge after her from the 
boat ? 

Breysdel must have suspected the involuntary 
rigidity of the sinews from which he could not 








release Hilda except by violence; for, after a 
single effort to remove her from her father’s 
breast, he resolutely set himself to the hazardous 
work of conveying the double burden within 
reach of the many hands outstretched from the 
Briihl rocks to lend him aid. Boats from every 
direction were making to his assistance; but the 
bank was closer, and no time to be lost. 

The struggle was a brief one, but it involved a 
tense strain upon every nerve and muscle of 
Breysdel’s vigorous frame, the burden he carried 
being a dead weight upon his strength, as, several 
rods from the land, Richard ceased to do more 
than clutch aimlessly at the waters. Ropes were 
cast to them, one of which Breysdel caught, and, 
supported by it, was drawn rapidly up to the bank 
under the Bruhl, still bearing Weimar and his 
child, 


CHAPTER XII. 

Although much exhausted, after being relieved 
of his double burden, and assisted from the water, 
Breysdel applied himself at once to the resusci- 
tation of the child. It would be the work of 
time, he saw, for there was but the feeblest flutter 
of the heart to show that death had not already 
locked up the arteries of life. 

The means to be used ina place as public as 
the Brith] promenade proving unsuccessful, it was 
deemed advisable to remove her to the hospital 
nearest the Terrace, that more energetic measures 
might be resorted to for her restoration. Breysdel 
suggesting the removal, claimed the right, through 
his friendship for the child’s guardian and aunt, 
to take charge of her, and himself superintended 
the tender handling of the inanimate form as she 
was carried down the Briihl steps, and rapidly 
conveyed to the care of competent doctors and 
nurses, 

Upon these Breysdel was careful to enjoin his 
desire that no labor or expense was to be spared 
for her recovery, and their active efforts were 
soon rewarded, for the pure soul of Hilda looked 
forth once more from her sweet brown eyes, and 
her drawn limbs were smocthed into shapeliness, 
their empty veins swelling with the reflux of life. 

Breysdel had dispatched a Droschke for Elinor, 
with a line assuring her of the child’s safety, but 
conveying to her gently the news of the adventure 
in which she had acted so tragic a part. He 
knew there was small need to tell her to hasten, 
and he had, indeed, barely returned from ridding 
himself of his soaked garments, and making a 
hasty toilette in order to watch himself beside 
his now slumbering charge, when his messenger 
summoned him to report that she had arrived. 

He sent a kindly-faced nurse to take her to 
Hilda’s couch, but would not himself intrude 
upon a re-union so sacred, 
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Later also she would desire to know from him 
the fate of Richard Weimar, and he had been so 
engrossed with the recovery of Hilda that he had 
not been to enquire about her father. 

Reflecting, however, that Elinor would be 
anxious to hear, he decided while at leisure to 
seek information of the officer in charge as to 
what disposition was to be made of his prisoner. 
Before the door of the Men’s Ward, into which 
Weimar had been carried also for resuscitation, a 
police sentry was stationed. He recognized 
Breysdel, saluting him respectfully, and at the 
visitor’s question whether he could be admitted 
to see Weimar, he, moved aside, silently, allowing 
him, without demur, to pass within. Guarded 
thus carelessly he found the prisoner. 

By the murky light of a single lamp he could 
trace the outlines of the figure, prostrate on the 
narrow couch in a corner of the room, otherwise 
vacant. 

Richard Weimar was a prisoner in verity ! 

Upon the contorted limbs were the manacles 
no mortal may rivet or unbind. At an earthly 
tribunal he had been tried and condemned, and, 
now that he had attempted to evade the punish- 
ment affixed to his guiltiness, Thanatos had de- 
manded of him the weightier penalty of the law 
—from which there can be no shrinking, of 
which there can be no evasion, 

After a moment of reflection, Breysdel turned 
from the couch and silently quitted the room, 
leaving the body of Weimar again to its awful 
At as early a moment as he deemed 
practicable, he sought afterwards an interview 
with Elinor, that he might be the first to commu- 
nicate to her the news of Richard’s death. 

She bore the shock in a numbed kind of way, 
not having yet recovered from the suspense and 
agony of her darling’s disappearance and danger. 

“ I scarcely know what plans to form, or what 
suggestions to make,” she said to him, when he 
had offered to do for her everything she might 
wish to command, “ There is one thing, though, 
I would like for you to accomplish for me,” 

“ What 1s it you desire ?”’ he asked, gently. 

“TI cannot endure,” she told him, frankly, 
*‘ that Richard’s body should lie there exposed to 
the gaze of the public. I must therefore, if it be 
possible, have both Hilda and Richard removed 
to the tower. He is the husband of Hildegarde 
—the father of her child; and for their sakes, I 
would not see his dead body dishonored. If it 
can be so arranged, then, I would be glad if 
you can procure the privilege of having the body 
delivered to me for interment.” 

Breysdel eagerly assured her of the feasibility 
of the plan, determining to accomplish her wish 
if it should be in the power of man. 

At the police headquarters his request was met 
politely, and, after a short conference with his 
brother officers, the chief acceded to the petition. 


solitariness. 








Neither was there any attempt made by him to 
unravel the mystery of the convict’s connection 
with, or abduction of the child. 

‘* Death,” he said, “let fall his own sword of 
justice, and the requirement of the penal. code 


was met in full. International law, august as it 
is, bows to the supreme edict of dissolution gov- 
erning the ogee 

He entered, cor y, into the arrangement 
for the transfer of the body, which was consum- 
mated without delay. Under cover of the night, 
Elinor carried Hilda home, and Breysdel fol- 
lowed, attending the mournful burden to be con- 
veyed to the Tower. 

Breysdel lingered after the others had gone 
away. 

“This must be my privilege,” he said to Eli- 
nor, drawing her gently from beside the rigid 
figure, “You should go to Hilda. She needs 
you, and you can surely trust me here till the 
morning.” 

“ What could I not trust to your goodness ?” 
she said, quickly, moved to the acknowledgment 
by the thought of all he had gone through for her 
in the past two days. Do I not owe my dar- 
ling’s life to you? Have you not been to me in 
every act the bravest and truest friend God ever 
gave to woman in her hour of sorest need ? How 
can I thank you?” 

There were tears on her cheeks, an: her eyes 
were beaming softly upon him; yet he mastered 
himself, outwardly, however his senses reeled, 
intoxicated by the sweet incense her heart poured 
out before him. 

“ We will talk of thanks, Frdu/ein,” he said, 
smiling, “ when I can feel that you are a debtor 
to me. At present I am conscious only of a 
pleasant sort of obligation to devote my best pow-~ 
ers to your service. If, through that service, [ 
win the reward of faithfulness to which I aspire, 
I shall indeed be fully requited.” 

He had taken her hand as they stood just with- 
out the balcony window, whither he had pur- 
posely led her that she might be as far as possibbe 
from the sad presence pervading even the far 
corners of the studio. The summer moon cast 
through the vines a flickering, fitful light upon her 
face, revealing there, however, nothing of the pas- 
sion vibrating in the tones of Breysdel’s voice ; 
and, with a little sigh of disappointment, he real 
ized that her mobile features had answered but with 
the faintest change of color to the spell of his touch. 
She did not, however, withdraw her hand from 
his, though, when she spoke, her voice was even 
and quiet, and had in it only the mournfulness 
arising from the tragic events of the evening. 

«You could not in this instance, I think,’ she 
said, answering him, “ aspire to anything beyond 
your deserts.” 

Breysdel caught her hand to his breast with a 
fierce outburst of passion, 
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“ Fraiilein—Elinor! What is it you mean? 

You must know, you must feel, that the whole 
‘world holds for me but the one reward to which 
I care to aspire—but the one object to which my 
heart goes out with a longing and intensity of 
purpose which I can no longer hold in repression. 
I know you will think me premature in this con- 
fession. You would remind me of our brief ac- 
quaintance, of the child’s recent danger, of 
Richard Weimar’s untimely end; but what would 
be these barriers between your heart and mine, if 
you loved me? I love you—lI love you, Elinor! 
Is there not fire enough in my ardor to thaw the 
indifference which alone interposes between us ?”’ 

The moon rays quivering over her features 
sighted them into a tremulous glow as they 
flushed into the radiance of a first-awakening of 
emotional bliss, He was quick to mark the 
change, and to interpret her pliant mood favora- 
bly. He drew her gently towards him. 

“Elinor, come to me, dear. I love you—be 
my wife—my white dove, to be sheltered in my 
bosom from the storms of life.” 

But his words unluckily recalled her to a re- 
membrance of the fate which, relentless as that 
of Ixicn, bound her to a round of duties from 
which there could be no hope of escape, and the 
moonbeams shifting, left her white, chill and 
passionless as Diana herself, shining upon him 
from the height of renunciation to which she had 
soared, She pushed him away with the hand he 
had folded in both his own, so gently, yet so res- 
olutely, that hope almost died under the pressuré 
of the white fingers against his breast. 

“Tt cannot be,” she said in her soft, low tones 
which had so often thrilled his senses. ‘ There 
is none of this happiness of womanhood for me. 
You too, should aim higher to reach that crown 
of man’s glory—a noble, honored wife. It can 
not be—for you forget that Richard’s death has 


but added another bond to unite me the more 
closely to my poor Hildegarde. She has but me 
now.” 


“ Nay, but, dear one,” he said, eagerly, “I 
would be the last,on earth to withdraw you from 
a duty so sacred. You would not be Elinor to me 
were you not vested with the noble, unselfish 
traits which elevate you to the highest place in my 
affections. I want you, my darling—you, as you 
are, with every fancied shadow on your destiny. 
My happiness shall only be augmented by shar- 
ing with you the cares you have berne so 
patiently and so long, Elinor—” 

He stopped abruptly, for he saw that she was 
not even listening to his impassioned appeal, 
She had stepped suddenly from his side, and 
moved closer to the open casement of the studio, 
where she stood with bent head, as if listening to 
some sound from within, There was an expres- 
sion of strained excitement, even of horror, in 
the very position she had assumed. 





He drew nearer to her. 

“ What is it, Elinor? Did you hear anything ?” 

Her dilating eyes turned quickly upon him. 

“No,” he answered her questioning gaze, 
soothingly, “nothing from in there. A moment 
ago I thought I heard the plaint of a dove from 
the eaves, You have only been deceived by the 
same sound,” 

“No,” she whispered, “it came from there! 
It was her wail—Hildegarde’s voice. Oh, 
heavens! if she has found him in there dead!” 

She held up her finger warningly, as Breysdel 
was about to speak. 

“ Hush! if it is Hildegarde, she must not be 
startled. Come with me, for possibly I may need 
your assistance.” 

She drew back the blind, noiselessly, and 
stepped quickly through into the studio—he fol- 
lowing her, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The single Argand burner lighting the apart- 
ment was shedding its mellow rays from the 
table standing near the head of the couch on 
which Richard lay, and within the circle of its 
radiance was stretched the straight, stiff figure, 
with its white drapery falling in rigid, stirless 
folds to the floor; the light gleamed chilly across 
the peacefully-folded hands, over the heavy 
black beard, waving in glossy luxuriance about 
the pulseless breast, and over the quiet face into 
the reposeful whiteness of which much of the 
beauty of Richard’s youth had returned, filling 
up the lines of haggardness which sin and time 
had traced on the handsome features. 

Just beyond the couch there stood also a second 
figure, over which the lamp-light shone pallidly, 
and towards which Elinor hastened. F 
* Motioning to Breysdel not to approach beyond 
the outer circle of light, and herself moving and 
speaking subduedly, so as not to startle the 
white-robed watcher by the dead, she wound her 
arm caressingly about the statuesque form. 

“ Hildegarde, what are you doing here so late 
at night, dearest? The air is chilly, and you 
have walked along the stone floors in bare feet. 
Come, my child; it is quite time for you to 
sleep, and you are so weary.”’ 

She tried to draw her towards the door of the 
corridor. A resistance, not fierce, but resolute, 
met her attempt, however; for Hildegarde would 
not be removed from her position, nor did she for 
a moment turn from Richard’s face the great 
brown eyes which Breysdel saw must have been 
so like Elinor’s, but for the wildness and unrest 
lurking in their depths. 

“ Hildegarde,” Elinor persisted, caressingly ; 
“ will you not come with me ?” 

Hildegarde turned her restless eyes upon her, 
dreamily. 
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“ Be quiet, please,” she ‘said, with a gentle 
dignity. “ Do you not see that Richard sleeps ?” 

Elinor glanced back at Breysdel, and he felt a 
great compassion for her, for he saw that she was 
well-nigh overcome at this revelation of her 
sister’s recognition of her husband, 

“Who told you this was Richard, Hildegarde? 
and what is Richard to you that you should 
linger in the cold night air to watch over his 
slumbers ?” 

Hildegarde drew herself away from her with 
an air of displeasure. 

“You never liked Richard, Elinor,” she said, 
coldly. “ But am I not his wife, and is it not my 
place to watch over him always ?” 

“ True, darling,” was answered, soothingly; 
“yet, if Richard sleeps, should you not sleep 
also, to be ready to see him when he wakens ?” 

Hildegarde shook her head. 

“TI love better to watch him sleeping,” she 
said, quietly, but with a touch of mournful 
patience. “He does not frown or look angry 
when he sleeps, you know. See! Elinor, how 
royal he looks now. Just so handsome was he 
that summer when he wooed me for his bride. 
You remember, Elinor? and how happy I was— 
how happy.” A long sigh trembled from her lips. 
“It seems very long ago, does it not?” Then 
she stooped and kissed fondly the broad forehead 
her lips had so often caressed in that blissful 
summer of which she prattled. 

The coldness meeting her kiss seemed to chill 
the joy of her returning consciousness 

“What is the matter with him, Elinor?’ she 
whispered, anxiously, turning naturally to her 
sister to have her trouble dispersed. “Is he 
vexed with Hildegarde, or is he sick? He has 
so much to trouble him, and I am so young and 
foolish, Elinor.” 

She said it so pathetically that Elinor’s tears 
were falling rapidly, and Breysdel withdrew him- 
self into the shadow of the alcove, that he might 
not intrude upon a scene of such sacred -pathos, 

Hildegarde passed her hand several times 
across her eyes and brow. Presently she stooped 
again and kissed her husband, this time on the 
lips which could give no answering pressure. 

*« He sleeps so soundly, Elinor,” cried the wife, 
beginning to tremble. “ What is it that lies 
between us? <A shadow presses against my eye- 
balls. There is ice in my brain, and fire in my 
heart !” 

She got down upon her knees by the couch, 
stretching her arms over the breast of the dead 
man. She caressed the stiffly-folded hands, and 
smoothed and played fondly with the flowing 
beard and hair, murmuring terms of endearment ; 
but by and by she moved back, sadly. 

“Tt is useless; he loves me not; and he takes 
no notice of me, either, Elinor ’’—her voice rising, 


sharply, “Elinor, you are always good and 


kind: bring our baby ; he will, I know, awaken at 
the touch of her fingers.” 

“ To-morrow, Hildegarde,” answered Elinor, 
persuasively. “ You surely would not arouse 
your husband now. To-morrow you shall see 
your baby, and she shall lie in your bosom like a 
lovely blossom, if you will only come away to- 
night to rest. Let Richard sleep till baby comes 
to waken him.” 

The mother smiled at mention of her child, 
but returned at once to her place beside her 
husband. 

“« He will hear her baby voice, though he should 
be deaf to me. Yet, why is it, Elinor, that he lies 
so cold and still ?” 

A sudden consciousness seemed to flash upon 
her—the same realization of the presence of death 
which causes the infant to steal on tiptoe within 
the shadow of the pall lying over the breast of the 
mother who bore her. 

** Elinor, is Richard dead ?” 

Elinor gave no answer, but she knelt beside her 
sister, passing her arm about the trembling figure. 
With a wail of bitter grief, the wife flung out her 
arms, resting heavily across the body of her 
husband. “Dead! dead!’’ she moaned. “ He 
is dead, and I am living—I who loved him so— 
O, God ! take me too!” 

She did not weep. The fountain of her tears 
had, perchance, long since been lapped dry by 
the tongues of fever-flames in her brain; but for 
several minutes her moans sounded, continuously 
F beating the air, however, more and more feebly, 

while she persistently resisted the efforts of Elinor 
and Breysdel to lift her from her position. At 
last he persuaded Elinor to let her alone. 

“It will do her more harm to force her away 
than to let her exhaust her first anguish here,” 
he said, compassionating the anguish of both. 

“But she is so feeble,’”? answered the sister, 
“I fear the injury to her will be irreparable.” 

Vet she desisted from her attempts to draw 

. Hildegarde from her husband, though she bent 
over her in an agony of distress and helplessness. 

“ Hildegarde,” she whispered, presently, bend 
ing her mouth to her sister’s ear, “ sweet sister, 
do you not remember how, as little children, we 
used to carry our griefs to our mother’s knee, and 
there pour them out into the ear of God? Hilde 
garde, our mother will hear us in heaven, and the 
dear Christ who took her home will answer us if 
we pray to Him.” 

Her widowed sister stirred feebly. 

“ Pray,” she whispered, “pray for Richard 
and for me.” 

For a moment the silence was unbroken in the 
studio, save by the ticking of the corridor clock ; 
then Elinor’s voice broke the stillness, its sweet. 
low notes attuned to the grand harmony of the 
prayer taught to immortals by the lips of divinity. 





Nor had she spoken many sentences before the 
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petition was taken up, feebly and uncertainly 
followed, yet understandingly spoken, by Hilde- 
garde. 


“ Thy will be done,’’ sounded Elinor’s tearful 
voice. 

“Thy will be done,” pleaded the fainting 
spirit, so long shut out from the soul’s oratory, 

“ On earth as it is in heaven.” 

“ On earth,” was echoed the strain, sweeping 
across the quivering heart-strings, and soaring 
aloft. 

“As it is in heaven,” repeated Elinor, weeping. 

No sound broke upon the profound silence 
succeeding, 

“ Hildegarde!’”’ cried the sister, frantic with 
apprehension. 

A great effort of strength enabled her to draw 
her sister’s arms from their close hold upon 
Richard ; and, sitting on the floor, she drew the 
fair head with its floating yellow tresses down on 
her lap. 

“She has fainted quite away,” she said, appeal- 
ingly, to Breysdel. “I feared the excitement 
would prove too much for her. She has been 
not at all well lately.” 

He bent over to look. 

“Why should she not enjoy His will in 
heaven as she has suffered it on earth, dear one ?” 
he said to Elinor, tenderly. 

She gave him one startled glance, then stooped 
over to gaze searchingly into the placid, peaceful 
face resting against her bosom, while Breysdel 
went softly from the studio to summon Chriemhild. 

There could be but little sorrowing over the 
entrance of a grief-burdened spirit within the 
realms of immortality, bearing, as Richard Wei- 
mar's wife had done, the offering 6f prayer and 
submission as gifts worthy of acceptance even at 
the pearly gates of light. 

* * * + * * ~ * 

“The rest of heaven must surely be doubly 
sweet to Hildegarde,” said Elinor, two days later, 
as she lingered with Breysdel in the consecrated 
plat of the “Gottes Aker,’’ where the wife and 
husband had just been laid away together. 
“TI feel, too, that death has lessened rather 
than increased the distance between her and me. 
I would rather think of her as a spirit, rejoicing 
in her own song of redemption, than to see her, 
while yet fettered to earth, a holy St. Cecilia, 
wrapt from my fleshly sense in her visions, and 
hearing of angelic throngs.”’ 

And in this frame of mind she turned from 
the quiet corner of the beautiful “Gottes Aker,” 
leaving her sister to her long repose beside the 
husband she had so loved. Her grief tempered 
by this realization of her sister’s infinite gain, she 
returned quietly to the tower, to take her place 
at once beside the couch of the orphaned Hilda, 
content if only the little one might yet be spared 
to her, 





The wing of Azrael, indeed, yet darkly over- 
shadowed her home. The child, from too long 
exposure in the river, or from the shock to her 
nervous system, had not rallied promptly from 
the prostration following her rescue. 

For many weeks, in truth, Hilda required the 
most careful watching and nursing, giving ample 
employment to her two devoted nurses, Mii¢ter- 
chen and Chriemhild ; her pure young spirit hov- 
ering upon the confines of eternity, and needing 
every gentle wooing to win it back to its fair 
tabernacle in the flesh. It was well, doubtless, 
for Elinor that this was the case, as her ministra- 
tions to her sick Liebchen gave her no time for 
brooding over the calamities visiting her house- 
hold; and Hilda came back from the shadow- 
land. 

“You will see that she will be stronger and 
better than ever before,’ said the good Herr 
Doctor, encouragingly. “The KXindlein was 
ever too much like a changeling, with her great 
eyes and her frail beauty. The low fever she 
had, called for medicines which have yielded 
stamina to her consitution. As soon as she is 
able to bear it, give her plenty of fresh air, with 
free doses of sunshine, and merry romps, and I 
will insure her to you for any natural term of ex- 
istence.”’ 

. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


As soon as Hilda’s condition would permit the 
application of the Herr Doctor's prescription, 
Elinor carried her every morning to the balcony, 
where, nestled among her cushions, she might 
have the essential air and sunshine in abundance. 
There Breysdel often found the twain—Hilda 
content in dreamy idleness, with the M/itterchen 
near at hand, busy with pencil and brush, or read- 
ing aloud to beguile the little convalescent’s 
hours of weariness. 

For the prescribed merry romps they both soon 
learned to look to him, and he altogether proved 
himself invaluable to them as the days of recov- 
ery lapsed tediously away. Always full of mirth 
and frolic, yet always tender and gentle, the in- 
valid ever greeted his appearance with out- 
stretched arms. In the earlier stages of her 
convalescence, he was an indefatigable nurse, re- 
lieving Elinor, hours at a time, of the care of her 
Liebchen, oftentimes walking with the child 
cuddled in his strong arms, while traversing the ° 
wide range of the literary domain for her amuse- 
ment. Tales of saints and of demons—tales of 
giants and of dwarfs—of fairies and of ogres—he 
unfolded to her enchanted senses. 

“ Miitterchen, he seems to me as kind as the 
good St. Christopher must have seemed to the 
weary child at the great river,” she said to Eli- 
nor one day, when impatient for Breysdel to 
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come to finish for her the legend of the Giant 
Saint at the ferry. “Do you not love him for 
his goodness to your Liebchen? Chriemhild 
says she does, and I do.” 

“Isn’t it enough that you and Chriemhild lav- 
ish your love and your praises upon him, dear ?” 
questioned Elinor, smiling. 

“ But do you not love him, also, Miitterchen ?” 
cried Hilda, with the petulent persistance of an 
invalid. ‘“ He wants you to love him, I know; 
for the other day when he was telling me about 
the princess who had three wishes granted her by 
her fairy godmother, he said he wished he had a 
godmother to grant him three wishes. He knew 
what he’d wish for—that he did. I said, ‘ What 
would you wish for, Mr. Charley?’ and he said, 
just so quick,‘ Why, Hilda, I would wish for you 
to be well and rosy-cheeked once more, because I 
think that would please A/iitterchen better than 
anything else; then I’d wish she loved poor 
Charley as she loves her darling Hilda; and, after 
that, I’d wish we three were away over in Amer- 
ica, in a beautiful home, to live together, and be 
happy ever afterwards.’ ”’ 

How furiously Elinor blushed ! 

Breysdel, coming through the studio casement, 
. saw the blush, but had failed to hear the child’s 
prattle which had induced her confusion, 

“ What is it, Hild@?” he asked, laughing at 
Hilda’s face of perplexity. “ What are you and 
Miitterchen getting excited about ?” 

Hilda shook her head dubiously. 

** [do not exactly know,” she said, in her prim 
way. “It was something I was telling her, I 
suppose ; anyhow she looks pretty, don’t she, Mr. 
Charley ?” 

Breysdel cast a half-shy glance at Elinor. 

“ She would not allow me to say what she per- 
mits from you on that subject, Liedchen ; but you 
know just what I think—don’t you? What was 
she blushing for, though ?” 

He spoke to the child, but. furtively he watched 
Elinor, for, somehow, he had a suspicion that her 
fluctuating color concerned him personally. 

‘“‘ Nothing to make her feel bad about, certain,” 
answered Hilda, earnestly. “I was just telling 
her what you said—” 

In a twinkling Elinor’s fingers were over the 
mischievous lips, effectually depriving him of the 
pleasing revelation. 

«No, no, Liedchen,’” she expostulated, while 
her blushes blossomed like carnations; “ you 
"chatter too much. The magpies really could not 
talk more foolishness together than you and Herr 
Breysdel do to each other. You shal! not repeat 


your senseless chatter before me,” 

Laughing gayly, Hilda twisted her head loose 
from Elinor’s hold. 

“ Help me, Mr. Charley,” she cried, struggling, 
“help me to get loose from her, and I will teil 
you what made her blush so,” 





“ Nay, but Hilda, if you do you shall not take 
the Droschke airing I promised you with him for 
to-morrow.” 

The threat proved too much for the convales- 
cent’s daring, and she was resolute against Mr. 
Charley’s pleadings. 

“Well, well,” he said at last; “I’ll bide my 
time. Just wait till we’ve come back from our 
Droschke drive, Hilda. What’s to hinder you, 
then, from whispering in my ear ? and afterwards 
I'll entertain you gorgeously the whole evening 
with stories of giants and such like.” 

Hilda’s eyes sparkled, and she nodded. 

Only do not say much about it to Miitterchen 
any more, else she’ll say I shall not tell.” 

Elinor laughed at the compact implied in the 
child’s words, determining, when alone with 
Hilda, to impress upon her the impropriety of 
her promised confidence. Mr. Charley Breysdel 
himself, though groping pretty much in the dark 
concerning the cause of Elinor’s pretty blush, felt 
confident it had reference to himself, and was 
jubilant accordingly. 

He turned to her with quite a business air, 
however, taking from his pocket a lawyer-like 
document which he handed to her. 

“It is a letter from your counsel in New 
York, Messrs. Hotchkiss & Burnett.”’ 

Elinor’s blush faded, and a slight trembling 
seized her fingers as she unfolded the paper. It 
was a communication from the legal firm she had, 
through Breysdel, employed to institute proceed- 
ings against Jonathan Weimar for the recovery of 
her father’s estate. While she was reading the 
somewhat voluminous contents, and Breysdel was 
immersed in a profound, though surreptitious 
study of her changing expression, Hilda, tired of 
feeling de ¢rop, crept from her cushions and 
strolled into the studio, where she felt sure of 
finding both Chriemhild and Leonora curled up 
in the sunshine under the skylight, nodding 
sleepily. 

Since Chriemhild had missed the care of her 
patient, gentle charge, Hildegarde, and Leonora 
had returned from her luckless voyage down the 
Elbe, to find her young mistress keeping Mr. 
Charley installed as prime favorite and playfellow 
in her place, the two had adopted each other as 
companions in solitude. Yet Hilda, occasionally 
finding herself, as now, somewhat out of place 
with Elinor and Breysdel, remembered her whilom 
good fellowship with the twain, and sought them 
for her better diversion. 

Elinor, reading the letter of Messrs. Hotchkiss 
& Burnett, though conscious of Hilda’s departure, 
did not d “her, as the business under consid- 
eration sh@jimeferred the child should not hear 
discussed. ~ 

“They seem to think I have a substantial 
foundation for the claim I make against Jonathan 
Weimar,” she said, in a low, troubled voice. 
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“I knew there could be no doubt of that. 
Hotchkiss & Burnett are the very men, too, to 
ferret out the villainies of a doubled-faced hypo- 
crite like your father’s partner.” 

“‘I hope they may be able to effect a compro- 
mise without throwing more discredit upon 
Hilda’s ancestry.” 

“ That I directed them to do if possible, as you 
desired. They will certainly make every effort 
to effect an arrangement, and most likely Weimar 
will be eager enough to adjust matters amicably 
when he sees what an indisputable array of facts 
those papers you hold set forth against his prob- 
ity.” 

Elinor referred to the letter again, and a look 
of perplexity came into her face. 

“* They seem to consider it necessary I should 
either send or take the papers to New York. 
How do you think the package could be most 
securely transmitted to them ?” 

“I know no safer way than for you to be the 
bearer of the papers yourself,” said Breysdel, with 
a slightly heightened color. 

She shook her head. 

“ That 1s impossible, There are many reasons 
why I cannot go to America myself.” 

« Will you not, then, name for me some of these 
impracticable barriers,” he asked, quickly. 

“ T think not,” quietly. 

* We shall see. Now for objection first. Is 
it that you are like all dwellers on craggy heights, 
so wedded to your tower perch that you dread 
the ‘heim-weh’ if once brought down to the plane 
of ordinary existence?” 

“IT am at least unwilling to desert the place of 
my refuge to go to America, where Hilda and I 
must dwell] under the shadow of another’s crime.” 

“O, you proud, proud Frad/ein,” he said, re- 
proachfully; “ is it nothing to you that the name 
of Eylan stands unimpeached among the most 
ancient of Knickerbockers ?” 

“ You forget,” she said, gravely, “that Hilda 
inherits one stained already, and uponwhich I 
am preparing even now to cast another reproach, 
I must think of her future.” 

“Of Hilda, always of Hilda you think, Fra#- 
lein,” he said, captiously. “Is there no other 
whose happiness you may make or mar by your 
decision.” 

“‘No other so dependent on me, come weal, 
come woe,” she replied, smiling a litle, but 
flushing. 

“I wish the little witch had told you in her 
chatter awhile ago of the three wishes we were 
talking about the other day. Indeed, I told the 

‘thing to her rather with malice aforethought, that 
you might know just what I was plotting against 
you in my heart, and I rather desired she might 
turn tell-tale regarding my confidence.” 

From the tips of her pink, pink ears to the ends 
of the white fingers, toying nervously with the 





legal envelope she held, Elinor looked the im- 
personation of a guilty conscience. 

A mischievous light kindled in the bright eyes, 
under whose gaze hers sunk abashed. 

“T suspect the little minx has been betraying 
me,” he said, with a happy little laugh; “and, if 
so, I am ready to unite with you in considering 
her future; but first you must consider that the 
three wishes could do no good to any of us, if 
you refuse to act the part of fairy godmother to 
Hilda and myself.” 

“TI told you awhile ago that you and Hilda 
talk but little,else than nonsense.” 

“That is an irrelevant remark,” he retorted, 
gayly. ‘“ You are waiving the subject under dis- 
cussion. Yet, in fact, the three wishes and the 
child’s future are so intimately associated in my 
thought, we will leave the discussion of the sub- 
ject until we have settled the practicability of 
your return to America. Now, if you please, 
objection second. Does it involve only a senti- 
ment like the first ?” 

“On the contrary, it embraces a decidedly 
prosaic fact,” she said, a little bitterly. “I can 
not afford the expense. It will take all I can 
earn in a year for the payment of these lawyers’ 
fees, if they should fail to gain the suit against 
Jonathan Weimar.” 

“I do not even contemplate the last contin- 
gency,” said Breysdel, quickly; “ but if such a 
blunder should be made by Hotchkiss & Burnett, 
you have already an offset to their claims in the 
sums due you from my friend for those two 
paintings from your studio—Cupido and Gany- 
mede, Then Titian’s Daughter will bring you 
the wherewithal for the trip to New York.” 

“ How can you decide that point, when I have 
neither finished Titian’s Daughter, nor set a price 
upon her? How do you know, moreover, but 
that your friend has grown impatient, and will no 
longer desire to contract for the painting ?” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“In such an event, you would not object to the 
transfer of his claim to myself? I’ve had a ter- 
ribly strong temptation to bespeak Titian’s 
Daughter for myself, anyhow.” 

A glad surprise flashed into her uplifted eyes. 

“Ts it the truth? Have you, indeed, a desire 
to possess Titian’s Daughter ?” 

“In truth, have I,” he answered, gravely ; 
“yet I have been afraid to express a desire for 
the possession of her.” 

“TI wish that I had known it sooner,’’ she 
said, earnestly. “I have entered into no formal 
contract with your friend, and I have so wanted 
you to own one of my favorite works of art. 
Will you not confer a great pleasure upon me by 
accepting Titian’s Daughter? The picture may 
pleasantly remind you sometimes of the artist to 
whom you have been so true and noble a friend,” 

Her voice faltered, and her nervous fingers 
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were playing havoc with the letter of Messrs, 
Hotchkiss & Burnett. Suddenly he bent forward 
and took captive both the restless hands. 

“ Elinor,” he asked, passionately, “ how can 
you offer me such a gift as a mere souvenir? 
When a memento is offered and accepted, it is 
usually with the expectation of a separation, I 
cannot accept Titian’s Daughter with such an 
understanding. Besides, your copy, fair as it is, 
is worthless to me without the original. Give me 
but the two together, with the inference I place 
upon the gift, and the possession will be of ines- 
timable value to me.”’ 4 

She looked up at him shy and wonderingly. 

“Do you think I am the Fairy Pari-Banon, 
having all impossible gifts at my command ?” 

“T think it is in your power only to render the 
unattainable, in this instance—attainable.”’ 

She colored and hesitated. 

“ J—I do not think I comprehend.” 

He bent nearer, tightly holding her folded 
hands between both his. 

“ Elinor, it is the same old want, my darling— 
I want you—only Titian’s Daughter, as I called 
you during those two first weeks when I knew no 
other name beautiful enough to call you by. 
Will you give me your painting now, knowing 
the significance which must be attached to the 
gift? My darling, Titian’s Daughter would be 
to me the most precious possession of my life. 
May I not, then, have both the copy and the dear 
original I so covet ?” 

There was a brief period of silence and hesita- 
tion. Then she lifted her downcast face bravely. 

“You may have them both if you wish it so, 
only I fear you are doomed to find original and 
copy equally defective and full of imperfections.” 

«* Love is blind,’ they say,’’ he answered her, 
tenderly, drawing her gently towards him; “ but 
if blindness means the fair visions I have of my 
Titian’s Daughter, I shall be satisfied if the scales 
never drop from my eyes.” 

* * + * x * * * 

A while later, when they had begun to talk 
rationally once more, he returned to the subject 
of the letter from Hotchkiss & Burnett. 

“T am to answer their communication by 
return steamer, you know. When am I to say 
you will present those papers to them in New 
York ?” 

The doves, pluming their feathers ander the 
eaves, looking askance through the interlacing 
vines, saw the girlish black-robed figure start from 
the support of an encircling arm. 

Breysdel quickly suppressed her insubordina- 
tion, 

“ Surely, my darling’’—tightening his clasp— 
«if [ may venture the transportation of my newly- 


acquired treasures of nature and of art to 


America, you cannot dread to carry with you a 
valuable package of papers; nor can you be ex- 





cited or alarmed at the prospect of an interview 
with a legal firm, knowing I am to be there to 
give you countenance and support.” 

“ How can 1?” she burst forth, impetuously. 
“ How could I endure to take Hilda to New 
York, where her name would at once be associ- 
ated with the crimes of Richard Weimar; and, 
perhaps, stained yet more darkly by the revelation 
of her grandfather’s frauds and embezzlements ? 
You know the reporters will not fail to drag her 
also into the mire of their horrible developements, 
as certainly as she appears in New York at this 
time,” 

“Not necessarily so, I think,’’ he answered, 
quietly. “ But let the child decide the matter— 
come here, Zzedchen,” as at that moment Hilda 
opportunely approached the casement. 

Keeping one arm about Elinor, he drew the 
orphaned child into the tender embrace of the 
other. “Tell this perverse A/iitterchen, dear, 
how we can put on you the invisible coat and 


Shoes of Hans Steinbok, so you may go with us 


unseen to the fair Atlantis I told you about, lying 
beyond the beautiful cloud-islands of the west.”’ 

“Are you and Miitterchen going there, and am I 
to go, too ?” she asked, leaning on his knee, and 
gazing into his face, trustingly. 

“ Certainly—if you are willing to go as our 
little daughter, and to be called Hilda Breysdel.” 

“ Will Miitterchen be called so, too ?” 

“ Yes, she will be Elinor Breysdel.” 

“And are we going to live together and be 
happy ever afterwards ?” 

“ That we are—happy as butterflies.” 

The child thought a moment. 

“ Will Chriemhild be there ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Who else would have the 
patience to curl these goldi-locks ?” 

“And Leonora ?” 

“Leonora? Yes; otherwise she might get 
her feet wet trying to swim the Atlantic.” 

“ You, Miitlerchen, Chriemhild, and Leonora,” 
counted Hilda on her fingers. “ That's all I 
want. Yes, I’ll go.” 

“ Then off with you, to set Chriemhild about 
collecting your playthings without delay !”’ 

As the child disappeared, Elinor looked up at 
him with dewy softness in her gaze. 

“ You understand me,” he said to her, tenderly, 
“and you are willing to yield me this much of a 
claim to our little Hilda? If she goes to New 
York, disguised with her A/itterchen under a 
new name, who may discover in her any heredi- 
tary flaw ?” 

Elinor’s eyes were lustrous with glad tears. 

“TI think,” she said, lifting his hand in hers, 
and laying her cheek softly against the open 
palm; “I think my good angel must have led 
me to begin that copy of Titian’s Daughter in 
the museum where you found me, and where 
your path first crossed mine in this strange land.” 
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«(ood so far,’ endorsed her lover, heartily ; 
“and I think my good angel must have guided 
me to the Gemialde Gallerie to find Titian’s 
Daughter, that I might woo and win her, so our 
paths should no longer cross, but be merged into 
one and the same for life.” 

(THE END.) 


ON THE EVE, 
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Author of ‘‘A Rosebud Garden of Girls,’”” “Old Martin 
Boscowen’s Jest,’’ Wearithorne,”’ etc., etc. 





“ Come with me, fair and false, 
To our home, come home.”’ 


“To morrow, Grace—to-morrow, all my own!” 

They were parting in the laurel walk, half-way 
to the cottage from the garden-gate. She lifted 
up her face to him, in the clear moonbeams—her 
face, with the soft love-light in it, tenderer than 
moonlight ever was. And yet there was a look 
of pain in the dark, shining eyes. 

“If I had always been all your own, Norman! 
If I had always belonged to you, as I do now!” 

His arm tightened about her, and a little cloud 
came into his eyes, which he turned from her? 

Always his own? What did he know of the 
twenty-five years that lay behind her ?—this beau- 
tiful woman whom he had met for the first time 
six months ago, when she came to dwell with the 
staid old matron, her companion, in this little 
hired cottage of hers, half a mile across the cliffs 
from his park-gates. What did he know? 
Little enough, perhaps—only that she was the 
one woman in the world to him, Further than 
that, she had told him, after their chance ac- 
quaintance had ripened into intimacy, that she 
had spent all her young life abroad—that she had 
no near relations surviving—no one, in fact, but 
this far-away widowed cousin, whom she had 
engaged to live with her when she came here to 
settle down at last in a quiet home of her own, 
and which she had not meant to leave, but for the 
narrower home, only a little quieter, of the grave. 
And yet she was leaving it to-morrow for Wynd- 
ham Park, the great house of the neighborhood. 

Norman Wyndham, like herself, had no near 
kindred, no one to consult, when he fell suddenly 
and violently in love—nothing to interfere with 
this passion of his, except that the beautiful 
stranger had been very hard to win. But after 
steadily and coldly repulsing every attention from 
him for five weary months, she suddenly broke 
down with a complete surrender, which showed 
she had been secretly won long before. She did 
not even remonstrate when he fixed the wedding- 
day only a month later; and she schooled herself 
to meet, with a certain stately graciousness, his 
many friends, who had not taken the smallest 
notice of her before, but who now flocked to make 
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her acquaintance, as the neighborhood could not 
afford to be but on the best terms with Wyndham 
Park. And so to-morrow was the wedding-day. 

But the cloud in her lover’s eyes was not the 
shadow of a doubt of her, of whom he actually 
knew so little; it was rather of jealousy that there 
had been a time when she was not his own. It 
was gone almost as soon as come, however, for 
to-morrow was the wedding-day. 

Grace had not seen the cloud at all. She had 
lost her lovely color suddenly, and was looking 
down, pushing the gravel restlessly with her foot, 
her lips moving voicelessly, as if she tried to 
speak, but could not. And then, suddenly and 
swiftly, she turned and hid her face upon his 
breast, as in a sure refuge. 

“Norman! O Norman! I am all your own! 
The past is only a dream—+¢hzs is my life !’’ 

“« My darling—my darling!” 

But she was still pale as death beneath his 
kisses ; and presently she drew herself out of his 
arms, and held him off from her with her two 
hands. 

«“ Tell me, Norman—answer me—@ould you be 
happy now without me ?” 

“ Grace !”” 

It was answer enough for her—that one word 
in his thrilling voicé. She bent her head, and 
the next instant her lips just touched his hand. 
And before he could start out of his amazement, 
and stop her, the flying white figure was half. way 
to the porch, 

“ Until to-morrow—to-morrow, Norman,’ 
the good-night she flung’ back to him, as she 
went. 

And then she heard the click of the gate after 
him, as she went up the porch-steps. 

Up the porch-steps—into the vine-shadows— 
and brushed against a man who lounged with 
folded arms there in the doorway. 

The woman started back: her lips parted, as if 
to cry out at the strange intrusion. 

But somehow, no cry came, A trembling 
seized on her; she shook from head to foot. For 
the man stepped forward from his place, into a 
ray of moonlight striking athwart, through the 
vines: and the ray fell upon his face—an evil 
face, full of a sullen triumph, as it leered on her. 
A dark, haggard, dissipated face, that matched 
well with the slouching, and yet bullying figure, 
and the slovenly, yet flashy style of dress. One 
would have thought she would have cried out all 
the more, the clearer view she had of him. And 
yet she uttered not a sound. She only reeled 
back a pace or two, and smote her hands together 
with a wild, despairing gesture. 

At that he gave a low and guarded chuckle. 

“ So, my dear, you recognize me instantly? | 
might have known you could not forget me, 
though it’s six long years since lastwe met. One 
does not easily forget one’s husband, and one’s 
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first love, eh, my dear Grace? I might have 
known you would be faithful, dear.” 

She shuddered back, out of reach of his ex- 
tended hands; she made no answer to his jeer- 
ing speech. Only, she said hoarsely, after a 
moment: 

“ You—alive! 
the Petrel, then ?” 

«‘ Obviously not,” he answered, carelessly. 

“ And you suffered me to believe you were, all 
these years, You left me, little more than a child, 
to struggle or starve in the great city, where I 
was a stranger—” 

“My dear, reflect a moment: had you not 
yourself to thank for that? I married you, all in 
good faith, meaning to keep to my part of the 
bargain just as long as you kept to yours. Your 
part of the bargain was to obey me, you remem- 
ber: that was what you vowed to do, But when 
you turned rusty on my hands—” 

“« That is,” she said, bitterly, “ when I did not 
prove the smooth, easily-handied tool you thought 
the inexperienced girl would be? When you 
found you cOuld not use me as your decoy, your 
trap, whereby to snare the foolish young gamblers 
you would plunder, at all those places you took 
me to?” 

“ Exactly; I perceive you understand. Well, 
when, as I have said, you turned rusty on my 
hands, and I found I could do nothing farther 
with you, it seemed to me the best thing for us 
both, that we should part, I never embarked on 
the Petrel, as you may suppose: I only took ad- 
vantage of its wreck, with all hands lost, to write 
you that letter in a feigned hand, as if from one 
of your husband’s friends, to tell you he had 
sailed on her, and so make you a widow. I 
thought you might be able to endure your weeds : 
though, Grace, you certainly did love me once.” 

“I deny it.” The low voice was clear and 
steady enough now, “ It was a girlish fancy, an 
ignorant belief that you were something very dif- 
ferent from yourself. Love! I thought it was; 
but now I know better.” 

“Since you’ve taken up with this fine fellow 
from the Park, eh, Grace ?”’ 

She had no retort to this insult from him. She 
only lifted her eyes haughtily, full on him. She 
could look full at him; for to this man, Ashford 
Bell, she had done no wrong. To Norman 
Wyndham—but she dare not think of him now. 

“* May I ask why, having lost sight of me these 
six years, you take the trouble to look me up 
now ?” 

“‘For two reasons, my dear. To be exact, I 
never have lost sight of you. It was easy enough 
for me to keep on your track, without your per- 
ceiving it.” 

“You knew, then, what a struggle I had at 
first to keep mere body and soul together ?”’ she 
interrupted him, bitterly. 


You were not lost on board 


‘You were a brave little woman, my dear; I 
knew you would come through it triumphantly. 
But, still, I confess I was very much relieved 
when your obliging old aunt betook herself to 
the other world, and you fell heir to her snug 
little property.” 

“TI understand; it is that which has brought 
you over to this country.” 

“ Pardon me; I think I told you there were 
two things which have brought me to you. You 
have owned that snug little property these four 
years; and I have been aware of it all that time. 
But I was doing excellently well then, in my own 
line of business, and I saw no reason to interfere 
with you. Lately, however, I have had losses 
upon losses; indeed, I see nothing for it but to 
throw up my hand; under which circumstances 
you may suppose I have felt a powerful attraction 
drawing me in this direction. So much for rea- 
son number one; for I have no doubt you will 
insist upon ranking this one first. As for me, I 
give the precedence to that which you will call 
number two—a certain objection to seeing my 
wife the wife of another man.” 

There was a ring of truth in the last words, 
mockingly though they were spoken. Grace 
fooked at him, and calmed herself. 

“At least I owe you something for saving me 
from that,” she said, quietly. “The little fom 
tune you spoke of is not too much to pay that 
debt. No, stand aside; there is nothing more to 
be said to-night. To-morrow everything shall 
be arranged between us.” 

She went past him, into the house, and up- 
stairs to her own room. He understood her well 
enough; she was leaving him there as master of 
the house; only to-night, as she had told him, 
there was nothing more to be said between them. 

Well, so let it be. He was content enough. 
He lit his cigar, which he had taken from his 
lips when Grace first came up, but had not ven- 
tured to light while its spark might have betrayed 
him to Wyndham loitering with Grace in the 
garden ; and when he had smoked complacently 
awhile, he flung himself to sleep on the draw- 
ing-room sofa, Everything was going well; he 
was quite at his ease. So much at his ease, so 
comfortably asleep, that when there was a light 
rustling through the shrubbery under those win- 
dows, it never roused him, It was but an instant; 
a dark figure gained the gate, and sped on 
swiftly up the road, 

In the morning they found her chamber empty, 
her bonnet and shawl gone, her purse and a 
small satchel filled from her open bureau-draw- 
ers; and two sealed notes upon her dressing- 
table. One was addressed to Ashford Bell, and 
it ran thus: 

“TI told you I owed you something for saving 








me. Take, in repayment, my little property, 


! which my aunt left me, and which I give freely 
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to you, trusting that this clears off all scores be- 


tween you and GRACE BELL.” 

The other note was Norman Wyndham’s : 

“ Forgive me if you can, when you read below, 
and see that I have deceived you—that seven 
years before I met you, | had ceased to be Grace 
Lindsay. Forgive me—I tried to tell you of my 
past: when you see the man who is my husband, 
you will understand how I shrank from the 
humiliation of the confession, I think I need 
not tell you I had full reason to believe him 
dead-—dead and blotted out of my life six year's 
ago. I might have known such a blot as that 
could not leave any after-page fair and clean. I 
did know—but—I loved you—though I am 

“GRACE BELL.” 

And that was all; the last page of her life 

that those two men ever read, 





“MY VALENTINE.” 





BY PHILIP. 
A revelation wonderfully fair 
As is some dream bestowed by Fancy kind, 
Oft doth she pass, her glorious unbound hair 
A brilliant banner streaming in the wind. 
Her voice in speaking hath endearing word, 
The priceless meanings of sweet charity ; 
Her soul no whispering thought hath ever heard 
That is not trust, and truth, and fealty. 
Full are her eyes with light so heavenly sweet 
That all have smiled upon her as she smiled, 
From paths of peacefulness her fairy feet 
Have never turned nor been an hour beguiled, 
Oft speaks she not, and yet she is not coy, 
Nor falsely prudish, no, nor overbold ; 
Never doth vex, and seeks not to annoy, 
Is not too rash of act nor yet too cold. 
To know her is to love and to obey 
Each winning influence of her kind caprice; 
Nor from her side would any wish to stray, 
This bondage being but the thrall of peace, 
Not in the gayest throng of festive hall 
Image so charmful have I ever seen, 
Nor found such witchery 'mid beauties all 
Who glitter in the pomp of silken sheen— 
But why pursue this praise of the unreal? 
Alas! “‘ my valentine’”’ is all ideal! 





Otp SAyINGS.—Proverbs embrace the wide 
sphere of human existence; they take all the 
colors of life; they are often exquisite strokes of 
genius; they delight by airy sarcasm, by their 
caustic satire, the luxuriance of their humor, the 
playfulness of their imagery, and the tenderness 
of their sentiment. They give a deep insight 


into domestic life, and open for us the heart of 
man in all the various states which he may oc- 
cupy. A frequent review of proverbs should en- 
ter into our readings ; and although they are no 
longer the ornaments of conversation, they have 
not ceased to be the treasure of thought. 








MITTY’S HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY E. T. CORBETT, 

May breezes lifted the lace curtains ; May sun- 
shine stole in and brightened the elegant but 
sombre room where Miss Miranda Fletcher and 
her brother Philip were sitting together at break- 
fast. 

She was a spinster of forty, fine-looking, 
formal, superbly dressed; he a handsome, jovial 
bachelor, about five years younger. 

They were breakfasting silently, this brother 
and sister; not so much because they did not like 
or enjoy conversation, as because they did not 
take the trouble to talk to each other. The 
gentleman read his newspaper in intervals between 
the boiling of his egg or the cooling of his coffee ; 
the lady seemed to be deep in theught, and half- 
unconscious of his presence. A letter disturbed 
her meditations. She read it slowly, then spoke: 

“ Philip!” 

“ Well, Miranda?” 

“This letter is from Aunt Lansing, to say she 
will expect me to-morrow. So I shall take the 
8:30 traia.” 

“ Yes,” languidly, 

“And I have written to Miriam to be here to- 
morrow afternoon,” 

“ Very sorry for that.” 

“ Why, Philip, what do you mean? Why are 
you sorry that Miriam is coming, when she always 
does her best, poor soul, to make you comfort- 
able ?” 

“ Because I should be much more ‘ comforta- 
ble’ without her. Of course, Miranda, 1 know 
you always have had your own way, and always 
will have it; but I do wish you could understand 
that I am not an infant, and need not come to 
grief if I am left alone once in awhile! I’ve a 
great mind to go away to-morrow, just to show 
Miriam what I think of it all!” 

Mr. Fletcher looked so decidedly rebellious 
that Miss Fletcher was startled. In an instant her 
tone changed; the formality and coldness were 
gone now. Anxiously, entreatingly, she said : 

“ Now, Philip, my dear brother! you know I 
am always thinking of your cémfort ; and if I am 
sometimes over-solicitous, it is because of my 
affection for you ; but surely you can’t blame me 
for that !—are you not all I have to love ?”’ 

“ There, there, Miranda, don’t look so dis- 
tressed ; you are an excellent sister, I know, only 
you take an unfortunate way of showing your love 
by boring me with Miriam every time you leave 
home.” 

“I’m sure Miriam is very gentle and pleasing, 
Philip; and as for boring you—why, she’d do 
anything in the world to please you.” 

“Would she? Well, i wish she wouldn’t start 
whenever I speak to her as if a cannon had been 
discharged at her ear; and if she could leave off 
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some of her bombazine and crape, it wou!d be less 
dispiriting to sit opposite to her. Then, she has 
such a terribly washed-out look, and I never 
could bear hay-colored hair and eye-lashes !”’ 

“ Philip, I don’t know what to make of you 
to-day ; you never spoke so about poor Miriam 
before,’ and Miss Miranda looked injured. 

“ Didn’t 1? Well, I’ve thought it often enough,” 
and Mr. Fletcher cut the conversation short by 
leaving the room. 

Mrffnd Miss Fletcher had plenty of money, 
and no very near relatives, She had kept house 
for him ever Since he came of age and into pos- 
session of his property, and found her absolute 
authority too sweet to be relinquished, A spinster 
by choice, she had long ago determined to save 
her brother from the snares of matrimony ; so she 
watched him with untiring vigilance (which she 
called devotion) ; gave up her female friends for 
his sake; interfered with his engagements ; and 
treated him, in short, with all the tyranny which 
only affection dictates or permits. 

Twice each year she paid a brief visit to their 
Aunt Lansing, an aged and wealthy relative 
living near Kingston. At these times she was in 
the habit of sending for a poor cousin —the 
Miriam before mentioned—to keep guard over 
Philip, and see that he walked circumspectly ip 
the path laid out for him. But of late Philip had 
seemed inclined to rebellion, and Miss Fletcher 
was more or less disturbed, On the present oc- 
casion she was half-inclined to remain at home, 
but that was out of the question—Aunt Lansing 
was as exacting as she was rich, and it would 
never do to let so much money go out of the 
family. So Miss Miranda finished her prepara- 
tions for departure, But she took one precaution ; 
she wrote a few lines to Miriam, begging her to 
be as lively as possible, and do all she could to 
amuse Philip ; and this note she placed in the room 
her cousin was to occupy. Ah! if she had only 
known what was to come of her counsels! 

Philip Fletcher was by no means in a good 
humor when he entered his house the next after- 
noon; he had been debating whether to go home 
or dine out, all the way up town, and though 
indolence and the force of habit finally conquered 
(as they generally did with him) he was deter- 
mined to show this cousin Miriam that he con- 
sidered her quite superfluous. 

“ The young lady came an hour ago, sir,”’ said 
the waiter as he opened the door, 

“Young lady!’’ echoed Mr. Fletcher; “ what 
absurdity! Why, the man is a fool.” This to 
himself, as he went up stairs. 

Very slowly he made his dinner toilette, and 
Parker had to summon him twice before he saw 
fit to make his appearance in the dining-room. 

There he paused in sudden astonishment—in- 
stead of Miriam, pale, plain, middle-aged, mel- 
ancholy—a young girl stood smiling and blushing 





before him; he had an indistinct impression of 
dark eyés, light, fluffy hair, color and dimples, 
but he was utterly bewildered, and left the appa- 
rition to speak first. 

She put out her hand, timidly. 

‘May I introduce myself? Miriam Elwood, 
commonly called Mitty, your new housekeeper, 
Mr. Fletcher.” 

“ But who—why—where is Cousin Miriam ?” 

“My mother? Why, did you not get,her let- 
ter? She met with an accident yesterday; she 
Sprained her ankle badly, and is quite unable to 
move; but fearing Miss Fletcher might be incon- 
venienced, she has sent me in her place. I am 
quite used to housekeeping—indeed I am—and 
I shall do my best to please you. I hope you 
won’t miss my mother very much.” 

“Miss her! Of course not—I’m sure it was 
very kind of her to spra—to send you in her 
place. I hope you won’t find it terribly dull.” 

“Oh, I was so glad to come! Why I was 
never in New York before, and I am almost 
eighteen.” 

“Then I shall take great pleasure in showing 
you everything worth seeing,” said Mr. Fletcher 
gallantly, as they took their seats. 

“ Thank you so much,” with another smile and 
blush; “but you must not trouble yourself, Mr 
Fletcher.” 

“Couldn’t you say ‘Cousin Philip,’ as your 
mother does? It would be so much better than 
that stiff formal ‘ Mr.’ ”’ 

Oh, no, I should not dare—why you are such 
a stranger, and ever so much—” a very sudden 
pause, and a deeper blush. 

“Older, you were going to say,” and Philip 
looked décidedly annoyed. ‘“ But I am not so 
terribly aged after all—I am only thirty-five.” 

Mitty saw his vexed look, and said quickly: 

“Suppose we make a bargain; you call me 
Mitty to-night, and then to-morrow I will try to 
say—Cousin Philip.” 

“T agree, Mitty! that name just suits you; it 
sounds like kitty.” 

Dinner over, she rose to leave the room. 

“ Where are you going, may I ask ?” 

“Why, mother told me that she always left 
you alone after dinner, to smoke and read the 
paper; so I am going to my room.” 

“ Nonsense! I don’t want to smoke, or to 
read either. I'll tell you what I’ll do, Mitty; 
I’ll order the carriage and take you to the Park, 
Should you like that? It won’t be dark for an 
hour yet.” 

“Like it!’ exclaimed Mitty, clasping her 
hands, “I shall be delighted. I Jove driving, 
and how good of you to propose it!” 

“ Well, then, run away and get your hat ;" and 
Philip, who never allowed anything to interrupt 
his after-dinner cigar, actually rang the bell and 
gave the order for the carriage. 
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Half an hour later they were whirling smoothly 
over the Park roads, Mitty enjoying everything 
with child-like abandon—her dark eyes looking 
Straight into his, her lovely color coming and 
going as she talked, and Philip listening with all 
the interest which so much prettiness could not 
fail to inspire. 

“What a delightful evening this has been!” 
said Mitty, enthusiastically, as they exchanged 
good-nights. 

“ What a child you are, to find so much pleas- 
ure in a drive,” answered Philip, laughing; “ tell 
me, Mitty, how should you like to go to the 
theatre ?” 

Mitty gave a little scream of delight. 

“Oh, do you know I never have been to a 
theatre in my life, though I have dreamed about 
it dozens of times? But, do you really mean to 
take me? Why, how lovely of you!” 

“Yes, I do, and we will go to-morrow night.”’ 

** But—but, Mr. Fletcher, won’t it bother you? 
Are you sure you want to go ?’”’ doubtfully. 

** Quite sure; I never wanted anything more,” 
said Philip (to whom theatre-going was in gea- 
eral a nuisance); and he meant just what he said. 

“Then it is all right. Good-night, Cousin 
Philip,” and Philip fell suddenly in love with his 
own name, 





CHAPTER II. 

When Philip came home the next afternoon, 
Mitty met him with one of her brightest smiles. 

“Oh, do you know I was half frightened about 
accepting your invitation when I came to think it 
over, and it really troubled me;/but I found a 
note in my room, from your sister te my mother, 
telling her to do everything to amuse you and 
make your time pass pleasantly; and so I 
thought—” 

“You thought, like a wise little girl, that you 
would not disappoint me by refusing any requests 
I might make. Is that what you mean ?” 

“Tt is, partly, but—” 

“ No ‘buts,’ little cousin, Is dinner ready ?” 

To Mitty the evening was all enchantment— 
absorbed, self-forgetful, she looked and listened 
with breathless eagerness—and net until the cur- 
tain had fallen for the last time was the spell 
broken and Philip’s presence remembered. 

But Philip had found sufficient empfoyment in 
watching her face, and the evening been as 
short to him as to her. 

Rapidly the days sped—long walks, long 
drives, longer /é¢e-d-/é/es filled up the flying 
hours. Mr. Fletcher wrote often to his sister, 
yet singularly enough, he never spoke of Mir- 
iam’s accident. 

“For really,” said this most considerate 
brother to himself; “ it would only worry Mir- 
anda, and perhaps shorten her visit, and I should 
not like to do ¢hat /” 





Mitty, too, though she sent glowing accounts 
to her mother of her success in housekeeping, 
,and of her cousin’s kindness, was not very ex- 
plicit’ So the elders were happily ignorant of 
the situation. 

* Three weeks to-morrow since I came, Cousin 
Philip! would you believe it was no more ? why 
it seems to me like a year!” said Mitty, at din- 
ner, 

“I’m sorry to hear you say that, Mitty, for I 
hoped the time seemed as short to you as it does 
to me, But I suppose I have enjoyed it more 
than you have,” answered Philip, with great 
gravity. 

“Oh, Cousin Philip! as if I hadn’t enjoyed 
every single minute. But what I meant was that 
I had lived so much in these three weeks, truly, it 
seems as if a year of happiness had been crowded 
into twenty days.” 

“Qh, that was what you meant, was it? Very 
well, I’ll forgive you for hurting my feelings so 
terribly, since you explain youself in such a flat- 
tering way.” 

But Mitty was looking very grave, as she an- 
swered him earnestly : 

“Isn’t it almost time for Miss Fletcher to re- 
turn? I suppose I shall have to think of going 
home as soon as she comes.” 

«“ Going home ?” said Philip, looking dismayed. 
“T don’t see what difference Miranda’s return 
need make to you ’’—but even as he spoke a sud- 
den vision of his sister’s disapprobation crossed 
his mind, and he left the sentence unfinished. He 
knew that her coming would make a very decided 
difference, and he began to wish that their Aunt 
Lansing would fall suddenly ill, that the railroad 
would become impassable, that something or any- 
thing might happen to prevent Miranda’s coming 
home, when Mitty spoke again. 

“Cousin Philip, won’t you give me your photo- 
graph, to take home with me? I should like it 
so much!”’ 

“That reminds me—Mitty, you must have 
yours taken at once. I intended to mention it be- 
fore. Suppose we go to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, how lovely! I never had but one pic- 
ture taken, and that was horrid ; because I moved 
and spoiled it. You are so good to me, Cousin 
Philip !” 

“ Be sure you appreciate it then, by looking as 
pretty as you can to-morrow. I’ll stop at the 
photographer's on my way down town and make 
the appointment for you, and then if you go at 
three o’clock I will meet you there. Afterwards 
we will take a long charming drive, off into the 
country, and we can have dinner a little later, so 
we need not hurry. Does that programme suit 
your ladyship ?”’ 

“Suit me! it’s toodelicious! I’msure I shall 
be spoiled,” said Mitty with one of her most en- 
chanting smiles, and Philip was well content. 
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CHAPTER III. 
When Mr, Fletcher left his office the next day 
it was barely half-past two. 


“If any letters or papers come this afternoon, 


John,” he said to his office boy; “ you can put 
them in my desk. I will not want to see them 
before morning.” 

Ten minutes after Mr. Fletcher’s departure, a 
man appeared in the office. ‘* Telegram for Mr, 
Philip Fletcher,” said the messenger, 

John, mindful of his master’s order, laid the 
yellow envelope on his desk, and poor Philip, un- 
conscious of impending fate, was hastening to 
keep his appointment with Mitty. 

*“ Oh, dear! how tired I am—I’d no idea it 
was so horrid,” said she, when the sitting was 
over and they were leaning back in the softly- 
cushioned carriage. 

“Are you so very tired, little girl? cheer up 
now, and think what a charming drive weshall 
have. This has been a perfect day.” 

The long drive at an end, then comes the din- 
ner, and after that songs and music, until Mitty 
declared her throat ached, so she sat at the piano 
striking careless chords as she talked. 

Suddenly she began a waltz, then eagerly: 

“Oh, Cousin Philip, don’t you love waltz- 


ing ?” 

‘*[ don’t know, I never have tried it,’’ said 
Philip. 

“You haven’t? Oh, then I’ll teach you! 


Come, we'll hum the tune, and you'll learn in five 
minutes. Come!’ and Mitty sprang up, all ex- 
citement and eagerness, 

There was no resisting her, so Mr. Fletcher 
thought, as she stood before him with her eyes 
sparkling and her color deepening. He 
obediently, thew away his cigar, and took his 
lesson, 

Over and over again, he practiced the step at 
her bidding—now alone, now together—and so 
it was that they heard nothing that was passing 
outside; neither the stopping of a carriage, the 
violent ringing of the bell, the steps and voices 
in the hall, nor even the sudden opening of the 
door. 

“Philip! are you crazy?” said a cold, severe 
voice. The dancers turned and looked up, to see 
Miss Miranda Fletcher standing in the doorway. 
Philip stood like a statue, except that, unlike a 
statue, he reddened to the top of his head. Poor 
Mitty, on the contrary, grew pale as death, and 
sank into the nearest chair. Both were silent 
while for some awful moments Miss Fletcher sur- 
veyed them, At last she spoke: 

* This accounts for your neglect of my telegram 
—of course, you were too much engrossed with 
your dancing lesson (very sarcastic emphasis) to 
meet me at the depot as I requested,” 

“Your telegram, Miranda! why I never re- 
ceived it—when did you send it?” her brother 


rose 





began ; but Miss Miranda was already “ interview- 
ing ’’ poor Mitty. 

“ Where is your mother, Miriam ?”’ she asked, 
freezingly. An explanation followed, but Miss 
Fletcher was evidently not mollified. 

“Go to bed, Miriam,” was all she said, and 
the culprit vanished without as much as a look at 
Philip. 

Miss Miranda did not attempt to lecture her 
brother, for which he was profoundly grateful. 
As soon as possible he said good night, however ; 
and it may be supposed he slept well, for he 
looked decidedly bright and cheerful when he 
entered the breakfast-room. 

But the table was only laid for two, and Miss 
Fletcher was already seated. Philip started un- 
easily, and flushed. 

** Where is Mitty?” was his instant question. 

Now Miss Miranda changed color. 

“If you mean Miriam Elwood,” she said, 
stiffly; “she has gone home. She took an early 
train this morning.” 

* Miranda! do you mean to say that you sent 
that poor child out of the house in such haste ? 
You have been inexcusably rude.” 

That was not a pleasant breakfast; Miss 
Fletcher was disagreeable —Mr. Fletcher was in- 
dignant—and there were strong indications of an 
impending storm. 

Things were rather worse at dinner—Miss 
Miranda began to see that she had made a fatal 
mistake in her tactics, and grew gloomy in con- 
sequence—Philip sorely missed the sweet face 
with its dimpling smiles and changing color— 
and the brother and sister remained obstinately 
silent. J 

But the next morning Philip was astir at an 
unusually early hour for him, and when Miranda 
came down to breakfast she found only a note 
saying that “ important business had called him 
out of town.” 

“Important business,” she groaned, as she re- 
folded the hasty scrawl. “I can guess what the 
business is !—he has gone after that girl!” 

And Miss Fletcher was right. Philip had gone 
as fast as an express train could take him, to seek 
Mitty in her own home, and to tell her how lonely 
and unbearable his life would be without her. 

And Mitty, who had shed a great many tears 
since her return, smiled more radiantly than ever, 
and was @ogether so charming that Philip staid 
a week, instead of only one day as he had at 
first intended. 

But then Mr. Fletcher had never been in love 
before. 

Three months later, just at the close of the 
summer, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Fletcher were “ at 
home” to their friends, and Miss Miranda was 
just starting on a Continental tour with a party 
of friends who expected to be gone a year or 
two, 
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UPRIGHT AND GRAND. 


BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


«‘ There’s only one in the village worth having, 
and that’s a grand!” 

Paul Grand came suddenly out of his reverie— 
a delicious, summer evening dream of a summer 
evening stroll, concerning the probable unparalled 
good fortures of a certain nice young man, con- 
sisting of an irreproachable suit of clothes and an 
infinitesimal light mustache—and gazed at the 
two girls in front of him. Little, however, did he 
see, save the rear view of two broad-brimmed 
Fayal hats, and two fresh, white cambric dresses, 
though he did note that the young lady who was 
apparently the speaker, displayed a flowing dark 
curl, and a profusion of cardinal ribbons, while 
her companion was similarly adorned in pale 
brown and sky-blue. 

“ Well, I don’t agree with you,” returned the 
other; “I like the upright better.” 

What! Were such thiags allowed in the 
nineteenth century? Did society actually permit 
lunatics to walk at large in quiet village streets ? 
For only an insane person, however young, pretty, 
and daintily-attired that insane person might be, 
could, for an instant, make the slightest ¢ompari- 
son between Aim, or, in big letters, HIM !—ele- 
gant, magnificent, adorable Paul Grand, and his 
dull, plodding, homely “poor relation,” Joe 
Upright. 

“ Oh, Lelia!” exclaimed the first, vehemently. 
“ How can you say so? Glorious, seraph-voiced 
grand !” 

“Hem!” thought Paul, mentally giving first 
himself, and then the young lady, an approving 
pat. “That’s something like!” Though: he 
couldn’t exactly remember anybody’s praising his 
singing before; still, as he could de whatsoever he 
condescended, far better than amy mortal except 
the favored few, he always knew he could sing 
better than any celebrated tenor or basso, Ameri- 
can or foreign, if he so desired. 

“IT always said I’d have a grand,” continued 
the fair one. “ There is only one in the village 
now, but nobody shail get ahead of me! I wii, 
‘cost me what it may !” 

“ Upon my word!” ejaculated the essence of 
Adonis and Cupid and Antinédus, “ How do you 
know you will, my lady gay ?” 

“T’ll be content with an upright,’’ murmured 
her friend, resignedly. 

Something in her tone struck the young fellow, 
and he endeavored to see her face, even though 
by so doing, he craned his neck to the extent of 
seriously endangering the supreme perfection of 
the set of his superb collar and necktie, with their 
dependent paraphernalia of diamond scarf-pin 
and entwining chain. 

Fortune favored him, for just then the two 








girls turned a corner. 
though momentary vision of fair pink and white 
skin, and dark, gazelle-like eyes, beneath a low, 


He caught a beautiful, 


fluffy coiffure of pale-brown. He noted, also, the 
bright, piquant loveliness of her friend; but did 
not—wonderful to relate for him to whom the 
sight of a pretty girl was as flowers to the breezes 
—give it a second thought. » 

“ Well, that’s too bad!’ he declared. “ Does 
her ambition rise no higher than a stupid, ugly, 
six-hundred-dollar clerk? She’s too pretty, a 
hundred times over, for Joe Upright! Good prig, 
what Ae wants is a solemn, straight-faced old 
maid, who reads Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and 
sings psalms through her nose. He shan’t have 
that fair charmer, I vow he shan’t! I’ll flirt with 
her myself, I will, and spoil that business for 
him !” 

Many an hour, many a day perhaps, had it 
been since Paul, the Peerless, had admitted into 
his head an idea; probably because, like Wouter 
Van Twiller, according to Mr. Washington Irv- 
ing, historian, the magnitude of the ideas already 
sojourning therein precluded the possibility of 
there being very much room for any more. 
Nevertheless, space was found for this one. 

“Yes, I'll flirt with her, and that will upset 
Joe. Besides, I’ll undeceive the positive maiden 
who declares she’s bound to have me, come what 
will, and trouble her poor heart a lite. But— 
ah! I forgot! I must first find out who they 
are. They seem to know me and Joe very well, 
though I’ve only been here a month, and Joe 
not more than three.” 

And this was the way in which the two 
cousins, twin-sisters’ sons, yet as unlike as Boreas 
and Zephyr, had come into the-village in which 
abode the two fair ladies, in whom Paul had so 
suddenly interested himself. Mr. Grand, seniof, 
had, some months before, purchased a valuable 
mill-property in the place, intending to establish 
a branch of his great manufacturing business, 
Paul, however, though his only son and heir, 
the pride of his heart and the light of his eye, 
and other things of the kind, was decidedly 
more ornamental than useful; so plain, rugged, 
honest Joe was sent as his uncle’s ambassador to 
conclude negotiations, and put the business into 
shape. When once things were in working order, 
the old gentleman felt that it would look far bet- 
ter for the credit of the house to have some one 
of his name at the helm, so he constituted Paul 
nominal head, not altogether generously giving 
worthy and capable Joe a subordinate position. 
The latter, however, was the real manager, Paul 
never condescending to drop in at the works 
more than an hour or two a day, spending the 
rest of his time principally in driving a splendid 
team, getting up select bachelor excursions, giv- 
ing tremendous orders to his tailor, and gazing 
into the looking-glass. Strange to say, as yet he 
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had made very few lady acquaintances—and 
quite a number of elegant city dames and de- 
moiselles boarded in the vicinity, But partly be- 
cause he thought few in the neighborhood worth 
noticing ; or, in other words, supposed that few 
were able to appreciate his infinitude of charms 
—partly because the weather was so hot that he 
didn’t care to exert himself unduly—partly be- 
cause he knew he couldn’t look his best, for 
perspiration, you know, sadly interferes with pur- 
ple and fine linen—the charmers of Pleasantville 
were unknown to him, But not so, evidently, 
was he to them; for had not one declared that 
there was only one Grand in the village, and she 
was going to have him? Evidently the wealth 
and prestige of his family were also known from 
afar, for had not she also asserted that she nad 
always intended to marry one of the name? 
But, of course, the purchase and the starting of 
the new manufactory had caused a great deal of 
talk in the place. 

Paul continued his course along the cross-street 
into which the girls had turned. They soon dis- 
appeared around another corner, but not until Joe 
Upright, weary in spirit, and crumpled in attire 
irom his hard day’s work, had turned it first from 
the opposite direction, and raised his (shocking, 
adjective—authority, Paul.) hat to them. The 
two young men paused in greeting each other in 
front of Joe’s quiet and unpretentious boarding- 
house, 

Will oil and water coalesce? Science says, no; 
society sometimes says, yes. Natures as opposite 
as these two substances do often combine perfectly. 
How else could have been accounted for the warm 
friendship between these two—the one all solidity, 
the other all froth? Though, to be sure, the froth 
in this case, as generally, did rise and hold itself 
above the firm foundation that supported it. If 
artistic proportions and elegant grace showed 
themselves in the contour of Paul, heroic sturdi- 
ness and unyielding honesty exhibited themselves 
just as surely in that of Joe. The hair of each 
was light; but in one it toned down into a nega- 
tive blonde, in the other it lighted up into a posi- 
tive gold. Both had blue eyes; but Paul’s were 
of the even, pale hue of old china, Joe’s the 
bvilliant, sparking glow of sapphire. 

Here, alas ! comparison ceased. Paul’s blush- 
rose complexion and waxen-tinted fingers were 
imitated in Joe to the extent of being overdone— 
his face and hands, in fact, were decidedly crim- 
son. Nor had he such a cunning mite of a 
mustache as Paul; all he could boast of was what 
his splendid cousin would have called, “a stub 
crop of straggling bristles.” No painter would 


have given his figure a second glance—certainly 
not while Paul’s matchless one was visible— 
besides which, despite his very sturdiness, his 
every-day clothes gave him a certain air of awk- 
wardness. 








“Joe, who are those girls ?” rather eagerly de- 
manded Paul. 

Joe noticed the unusual vivacity in his cousin's 
tone, and answered, rather constrainedly and 
stiffly : 

“If you mean the two young ladies who have 
just passed us, one is Miss Amy Hyde, the other, 
Miss Lelia Gaylord.” 

“ Well, they’ve got our fortune cut and dried 
for us,’’ asserted Paul. “The dark-haired one 
says she’s going to marry me, and the light-haired 
one’s got her eyes on you. What do you say? 
‘Not for Joseph ??—so do I,” 

Had an earthquake suddenly cloven the ground 
between them, I doubt if greater consternation 
could have seized either. Paul was struck, as it 
were, speechless, at the quick, aggressive move- 
ment of Joe’s body, and the terrible passion that 
fairly glowed in his face, What was there in 
Paul’s information to, transform Joe—good-na- 
tured, drudging Joe, who had never lost temper 
in his life—to the personification of a raging 
demon? Was it possible that the faultless Paul 
had for once made a blunder? 

* Do you mean to say,” gasped Joe, as soon as 
he could command himself to speak, “ that the 
dark-haired young lady said she intended to marry 
you?” « 

“I do,” coolly responded Paul. 

“Well, then,” roared Joe, “either you're a 
confounded liar, or I’m a confounded fool !’’ 
And vigorously inserting his latch key, the young 
man jerked open the door, made a dive through 
it, and slammed it after him, almost literally, as 
well as figuratively, in his cousin’s face. 

“Amy,” hoarsely demanded Joe, about two 
hours later, as he burst into the presence of a 
snowy-robed damsel, in the midst of a daintily- 
furnished parlor, “did you ever say you wanted 
to marry Paul Grand ?” 

“ Paul Grand!” exclaimed the young lady, in 
accents of the deepest surprise, as she tremblingly 
advanced to meet her angry admirer—her aston- 
ishment was so great that she scarcely noticed the 
absence of his accustomed tender greeting. “I 
don’t know any such person.” 

“ Don’t know Paul Grand,” cried Joe, in a 
tone of incredulity—* my cousin—the owner of 
the mills in which I am employed.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Amy, her voice clearing, 
“is that whom you mean? No; I haven’t the 
slightest acquaintance with him—I don’t believe 
I should recognize him if I met him.” 

Her manner carried conviction with it. Still, 
Joe clasped his big paws over her dainty little 
shoulder, and drew her so closely to him that he 
could look down through her liquid brown eyes, 
clear into her soul of purest truth. 

“Amy,” he said, earnestly, “ look me straight 
in the eyes, and tell me, as you value everything 
most dear and sacred to you, that you do not 
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know Paul Grand, you could not love him, and 
that you never expressed the slightest desire to 
, masry him,” 

* Joe,”- she answered, just as earnestly, and 
meeting his gaze unflinchingly, “I do not know 
him, and I never dreamed of marrying him. I 
never said, in my heart of hearts, that I would 
ever marry any man but you. I never saw an- 
other that I could think of loving !’’ 

It was all right. Joe soon forgot that the 
slightest doubt had ever assailed him. 

The next day, however, it all came up again. 
He believed Amy, of course, But how was he 
to account for Paul’s positive assertion? Con- 
ceited, Paul undoubtedly was—but untruthful— 
never! Hardly could the poor fellow control 
himself when his cousin came leisurely into the 
office, in which Joe was bending over his desk. 

Paul, however, seemed to have forgotten all 
about the affair, Even if Joe did owe him an 
apology for treating him so rudely, Paul was will- 
ing rather to overlook that fact, than recall to 
mind that he, the irreproachable emblem of pro- 
priety, ever made a mistake—for, in some way, 
he knew that his thoughtless speech was such. 
Moreover, he still had in view the object upon 
which he had decided—to flirt with the young lady 
who had said she wanted Joe, and so disconcert 
that young man, and the other young lady, who 
was interested in himself. 

“ Joe,” said Paul, abruptly, “ you know that 
light-haired girl. Can’t you contrive to introduce 
me.” 

Joe also made a mental grasp at a new idea. 
“ He knows Amy somehow,” he thought. “ He’s 
conceited enough to think she wants him, and 
while he thinks so, he must be more or less inter- 
ested in her. Once get his mind set on Lelia, 
and he’ll forget all about Amy.” 

** Yes, indeed!” returned Joe, with alacrity. 
“ She’s a splendid girl—you’il like her, I know. 
All right, I'll fix it.” 

So it happened that before a great while, Miss 
Amy had a very elegant little tea-party, with a 
company of four, herself included. Her very 
dear friend, Miss Lelia, came early in the after- 
noon, alone ; but, then, her other very dear friend, 
Mr.Upright,was to bring with him his very dear 
cousin, Mr. Grand, So two delightful couples 
sat down to a beautifully-spread little table, and 
had things pretty much their own way. 

They had an exceedingly pleasant evening, 
though, beneath the surface somewhere, some 
very queer thoughts had play. Such old friends 
were Joe and the two girls, that not even yet did 
Paul discover which was the chosen. He at- 
tached himself like a leech to Lelia Gaylord, 
flattering himself that he was making both Joe 
and Amy very jealous. So absorbed was he in 
his efforts to plague them both, that he did not 
notice how supremely happy they were at having 





things as they wanted them, At the same time, 
so earnest was his manner towards Lelia that she 
thought she had made a deep impression, while, 
when they could spare time to look from their 
own side of the room to the other, Joe and Amy 
shared Miss Gaylord’s belief. 

“ He’ll never think of Amy again, that’s cer- 
tain,” thought Joe. 

“So that’s Paul Grand,” commented Amy. 
“T wouldn’t give all his pink-and-white pretti- 
ness for my Joe’s solid worth.” 

‘Joe wishes he was I, and Miss Hyde wishes 
she was Miss Gaylord,” mused Paul. 

“Something may come of this,” was Lelia’s 
inward declaration; “It’s a pity, though, Mr. 
Grand and I should each be so well off, and Joe 
and Amy so poor. I wish, too, Mr. Grand had 
a little more in him.” 

A lull came in both conversations, Paul looked 
across to the other couple, and sweetly besought 
Miss Hyde to play. Not for worlds would he 
relinquish “ Joe’s girl” from his side long enough 
to favor them in that way, so he did not ask her. 
This time, dog in the manger, he was going to 
take amusement out of both girls. 

What! Had Paragon Paul made a second 
blunder in his faultless life? For Amy blushed, 
hung her head, tried to speak, and almost burst 
into tears—Paul expected to see her weep. 

To his astonishment, Joe put his arm around 
her and drew her head down upon his shoulder. 
Then the poor girl gave way completely, and 
Paul felt his own eyes moisten as he saw how 
tenderly the big, clumsy fellow tried to wipe 
away hertears. Paul turned to look at Lelia ; but 
her head was bowed and her face hidden by her 
handkerchief. Paul was conscious of a strange 
feeling of solemnity, The attitudes of the three 


‘friends were so touching that in a moment he 


was forced to confess that never, in his selfish, 
narrow life, had his heart known such tender 
human sympathy. 

“You must excuse her to-night,” at length said 
Joe, abruptly. 

In another. minute he rose, supported, and led 
the trembling girl to the side of her friend, who 
made room on the sofa beside her, and putting 
one arm around her, sustained the drooping head 
upon her own kind shoulder. Then, after silently 
kissing Amy’s wet cheek, Joe signaled to Paul 
to follow him out of the room. 

They walked along the quiet street, for a time, 
in silence. Joe was the first to speak. 

“ Paul,’”’ he said, at last, “ Amy’s friends do 
not ask her to play.” 

Paul did not know what to say. 

“ The sight of that piano is a constant torture 
to her,’”’ went on Joe; “I know it will add ten 
years to her life if once she can live where she 
won’t have to see it; I am trying to make a 
home for her all the faster on that very account.” 
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Amy!—the girl who was determined to marry 
him, Paul Grand! How about Lelia, who would 
be satisfied with Joe Upright ? 

Joe continued, “ Amy’s life-passion has been, 
and still is, music. All through her early child- 
hood she cherished the one idea of obtaining a 
thorough musical education, and made all the 
little sacrifices that a poor girl can make with 
one end in view. When she was about fourteen 
years old, an elder brother, who had been in 
California several years, returned reputedly 
wealthy, and bought her the piano she has now. 

“ For two or three years she was perfectly happy, 
when, for some reason, the instrument began to 
fail. Whether her brother was cheated in it or 
not, I do not know ; but he made glowing prom- 
ises of giving her another. One night he counted 
out six hundred dollars into her lap, and told her 
that was for the new one. She was, as she ex- 
presses it, too blessed to be far from heaven. 
They spent a most delightful evening, and took a 
farewell concert out of the old one. Then she 
gave her money back to her brother to keep for 
her over night. 

“The next morning he had disappeared, 
money and all. A few hours later, officers came 
with a warrant for his arrest—he had been con- 
cerned in a bank robbery, presumedly not for the 
first time in his career, He has never been 
caught, so far as I know. 

“ For a long time, Amy could not look at an 
instrument, nor hear any music, But within the 
last six months she has been endeavoring to save 
for a new piano, She would try and sell the old 
one, but as the people in the village know the 
circumstances, she cannot bear to offer it for sale 
here ; so it remains in the house. It has, how- 
ever, never been opened since that terrible night. 


She wants another piano now, partly because she ' 


still loves music, and all the more as she has 
suffered so much for it; and partly because she 
wants to teach after we are married, and help me 
along.” It is so long since she was asked to play 
that you startled and overwhelmed her to-night. 
In another house, with another instrument, she 
would feel very differently.” 

But Paul seemed lost in a reverie, 

** Joe,” he said, abruptly, bursting in on his 
factotum next morning. “I want you to get 
married as soon as you can get the cards out,” 

“ What?” interjected Joe, dropping his pen in 
amazement. 

“I mean what I say,” declared Paul, with more 
energy than his cousin had ever seen him display. 
“ I’ve been too selfish, too unheeding, to be worth 
my salt. Go and get my team and my matched 
bays, and take Amy out riding this very day, and 
make all your arrangements; and, as my wedding- 
present to you, I’ll give you a furnished house, 
and have it ready for you as soon as you get back 
from your trip,” 





No, he wasn’t dreaming ; Joe was sure of that. 
So he sprang up and gave Paul the most cousinly, 
the most bearish kind of a hug, to the detriment 
of that young gentleman’s clothes—he, however, 
had almost forgotten there were such things. 

“Yes,” continuéd Paul, when Joe’s raptures 
had somewhat subsided ; “ I’ll give you the deed 
of the Swiss cottage.” 

“You're a brick!” was Joe's trite, but heart- 
felt rejoinder. 

“And to Mrs. Upright, as a wedding present, 
I'll give an elegant square piano.” 

“Not a square,” interposed Joe, “she wants 
a grand—that’s her favorite. You can remem- 
ber your own name.” 

It was Paul’s turn to look amazed, and execute 
surprising antics, for a sudden light had broken 
in upon him. 

“ Joe,’”’ he asked, excitedly, “ do you know the 
style of Miss Gaylord’s piano? I presume she 
has one.” 

“ To be sure I know my own name,”’ answered 
Joe, “ Upright.” 

“« My dear boy, do you remember the night I 
told you that Miss Hyde wanted me, and Miss 
Gaylord, you?” interrogated Paul. 

“ Yes—what of it?” Joe spoke a little gruffly 
—the ugly feeling came up again for a minute. 

“Well,” explained Paul, “ I was walking be- 
hind them, and I heard them speaking of grand 
and upright. They were talking of pianos, and I 
thought they meant us.” 

How many tremendous mountains might be 
removed by faith, if we only trusted each other 
more! Many of them,I know, would collapse 
in a hearty laugh. 

“And,” pursued Paul, “ it’s just the other way. 
Miss Hyde wants you, and Miss Gaylord—come 
to think of it—maybe she does want me. Sup- 
pose, after all, each one of them got a Grand and 
an Upright both, though each in an opposite sense.” 

Again they laughed. 

Some weeks later there was a quiet wedding 
in Mrs. Hyde’s parlor, f7om which the tragic 
piano had been banished to the auction-room, 
through the new-born energy of the only grooms- 
man. Perhaps the happiness of the bride 
was thereby increased, as perhaps, also, was that 
of the bridegroom by the rustle of a folded parch- 
ment safely stowed away in his breast-pocket. At 
any rate, both were perfectly happy. 

When once the departing train containing the 
blissful pair had fairly left the depot, Paul 
turned to Miss Gaylord, who, as the only brides- 
maid, had accompanied him to see the travelers 
off. He said nothing, however—he had just be- 
gun to realize how full his hands were, He had 
promised to furnish the Swiss cottage before the 
return of the bride and groom—and, as nobody 
else carried his pocket-book, nobody else could 
give orders. But what orders should he give? 
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And, as he gazed upon the fair face and form at 
his side, the happy thought came to him that no- 
body could know Amy’s tastes so well as her 
dearest friend Lelia. 

So it came about that the two were almost in- 
stantly immersed in business, Such consultations 
—such expeditions! Miss Gaylord not only had 
taste, but a good, heavy purse as well; so that 
she and Paul worked together in more ways than 
one. Such mossy carpets—such dainty embroid- 
eries—such rare pictures—such exquisite statu- 
ettes—such a profusion of books and éric-a-brac / 
Lastly, but by no means least, such a quaint, 
carved, elegant grand piano. The dear little 
home-nest would have sent a crusty bachelor into 
raptures. Lelia began to wonder whether Amy 
was any happier than she herself was. For she 
had discovered that there was more in Mr. Grand 
than she had thought. 

One beautiful moonlight evening, in early fall, 
the house was illuminated from “ garret to case- 
ment.” A dainty supper was spread in the pretty 
dining-room, and a wavy-haired, motherly-look- 
ing, old yellow lady moved serenely about, in 
dignified expectation. Suddenly she heard the 
sound of wheels, and in another minute a car- 
riage stopped at the gate. And then, in through 
the portico, stepped first Mr. Grand and his fair 
coadjutor, who turned on the threshold to wel- 
come the returned bride and bridegroom, and bid 
them accept their elegant and united gift. 

In dazzled amazement Joe and Amy followed 
their conductors through the miniature corridors 
and rooms, breaking forth into exclamations of 
ecstasy at the contemplation of every new object 
of beauty. 

“ Well, Paul and Lelia,” commented Amy at 
last, as they repaired to the dining-room, after 
having finished their tour of inspection; “I 
think you must have learned volumes about art 
and tapestry, and ceramics and literature, and I 
cannot tell what all, in furnishing our home.” 

“ Shall I tell you what else we have learned ?” 
quickly asked Paul, as he put his arm around 
Lelia’s waist. ‘ We have learned how to furnish 
ours.” 

“ Well,” declared Joe, seating himself pomp- 
ously at the foot of the table, and glancing archly 
at his wife, who had already taken hers at the 
head, “I guess we’ll have to drink in the coffee 
to the health of Grand and Upright, and upright 
and grand.” 


It is a great misfortune to have a fretful dispo- 
sition. It takes the fragrance out of one’s life, 
and leaves only weeds where a cheerful dispo- 
sition would cause flowers to bloom. The habit 
of fretting is one that grows rapidly unless it be 
sternly repressed ; and the best way to overcome 
it is to try always to look on the cheerful side of 
things, 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY WARREN WALTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was with mingled feelings of anger and 
anguish that Caryl Carlyle walked homeward 
Christmas Eve. ’Ere long the Christmas chimes 
would ring out the “glad tidings of great joy.” 
Overhead the stars shone bright and clear in an 
azure sky; but none of their brightness stole into 
his heart. For him there was neither joy nor 
peace on that anniversary of the Saviour’s birth. 

Very earnestly had he asked the hand of 
Bertha Raynor to signalize the joyous season ; he 
had exhausted every argument. With glowing 
cheeks and eyes filled with earnest love he had 
endeavored to win her consent to an early mar- 
riage. She had not concealed her passionate 
love for him, but asked to have its date post- 
poned, as she had on two occasions previous, In 
vain did she explain that she was bound in honor 
to herself to delay the consummation of her happi- 
ness, and entreated him to respect the secret rea- 
son which she thought best to reserve to herself 
alone. It was only when Caryl, in his blind 
anger, suggested that there must be something 
evil in a secret which could not be shared with 
her fiancé, that Bertha Raynor arose, and, with 
bitter words, dismissed her suiter; and so Caryl 
Carlyle’s heart was out of tune with the incoming 
Chrisemastide, 

Very beautiful was Bertha Raynor, and, al- 
though alone in the world, there were none who 
dared to say she was not the equal of the wealthy 
Southern gentleman. What if she did sing upon 
the stage, and received the applause of thousands! 
Was she any the less a true woman for that ? 


talent to bread-winning, and now there was no 
rival in her art on the stage. 

Caryl Carlyle had met Miss Raynor about a 
year before, and intimacy soon developed iuis a 
lover’s passion. Whenever the two appeared 
together they were the subjects of admiring re- 
marks, for it seemed that “ each was to the other 
a fitting mate.”’ But now the headstrong temper 
of the Virginian had betrayed him, and his pride 
was too hot to allow reasonable thoughts a place 
in his mind. 

With Bertha it was different; hence, before she 
closed her eyes, she upbraided herself for the 
ebullition of temper. Day after day she found 
herself wondering how soon she would see 
Caryl, and have their differences arranged ina 
calmer frame of mind, But that day never came. 
Some weeks later it was with a heart-wrench she 
heard of his marriage, and with that announce- 
ment she felt the book of her life-romance had 
closed. There was agony in the thought that all 
‘ she once had proudly claimed as her own, was 





After the death of her parents she had turned her- 
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given another; and yet she could not dispossess 
herself of the thought that Caryl’s marriage was 
the result of pique; that the love he had given 


Bertha Raynor was higher, nobler, deeper than. 


that vouchsafed Carita Welburn. It could not 
be that he had so soon forgotten, or that he ad- 
dressed another in the glowing words he had so 
often spoken to her. It wasall too late now, and 
she resolved hereafter to devote her full powers 
to her art, and seek in its ministrations the sweet 
nepenthe which would at least conceal the wound 
from the great, bustling world. Youth and 
beauty were yet hers, and her voice had not yet 
attained to its best estate. She lived in the best 
society, and was the favored queen of the Ameri- 
can stage. More than once was she asked to 
bestow her hand upon those who were all a 
woman’s heart could desire. To all she returned 
but one answer: 

“TI will give no divided allegiance to my art. 
It alone commands all my energies, all my love.” 

Yet in the hours of her greatest triumphs she 
asked herself: “/s art a compensation for the 
sweet realities of life? It has ministered unto 
me, but it can never efface from my memory what 
might have been. Oh, that dreary, haunting 
Christmas eve; when will that shadow be lifted 
from my heart? When will I welcome Christ- 
mas back as it once was—the time of joy, and 
peace, and brightness ?” 

Rumors reached her, later, of an unhappy 
union, and of a growing coldn:ss between Caryl 
and his wife, which seemed io increase as time 
went on, At last came the news of a separation 
and Caryl’s departure to Europe, and shortly 
thereafter of his death. A wave of bitterness 
rolled over Bertha’s heart, as she wailed to her- 
self: 

“ He did love me. I know it is sinful to re- 
joice in the consciousness that I alone possessed 
his love. _ Ours was that true, unquenchable pas- 
sion that neither time nor circumstances can 
change. What had his noble nature in common 
with Carita Welburn, whose highest ambition 
was to play coquette? I feel that somewhere in 
the starry future we shall meet, and Caryl will 
forgive the sensitive pride which deterred me 
from being his wife until the debts my poor 
father left behind were all paid, and I could 
come to him with nothing to regret or to be 
ashamed of; and more than all, how I have 
loved him always. Henceforth let no man insult 
me with the proffer of his love.” 

Between Lena, her bright-eyed Jrish maid, and 
Bertha, there was a fast friendship. Lena’s 
beauty and cheerful manners were not without 
their effect upon those of the opposite sex; but 
no one felt their power more than one Larry 
Ford, a violinist in the opera-house orchestra. 
But Lena, while secretly admiring the vivacious 
Larry, was disposed to keep it a secret, and “ lead 








him a dance” before she was won, Besides, 
Lena declared she would not hearken to the 
blandishments of any suitor who did not possess 
at least a one-hundred-pound note, with which to 
begin wedded life. She, herself, had saved that 
amount, and believed that to insure happiness 
each partner should contribute equally. 

This was a formidable sum in the eyes of the 
Irish lad, and he set about amassing the amount 
with all the pluck in the world, but found it a 
very tedious undertaking. 





CHAPTER II. 


Time went on, until Lena came into Bertha’s 
presence one day, excited with the news of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s destitution, the handsome sum given 
her by her husband having been embezzled by 
her trusted agent, and that the poor woman was 
dangerously sick. 

There was a moment’s hesitation in Bertha’s 
mind, but only one, before she announced her 
determination of going to the relief of Carita 
Carlyle. 

In a shabby locality they found the residence 
of the once fashionable and giddy-headed girl. 
It was a shock to Bertha to note the evidences of 
poverty surrounding her rival, and a still greater 
one to look upon her pinched and wasted feat- 
ures, 

There seemed to be no one to wait upon the 
sick woman, saving an old widow lady who oc- 
upied the cottage with Mrs. Carlyle, Lena was 
at once dispatched for the best physician in the 
city, while Bertha endeavored to make the sick 
woman more comfortable. In a cradle lay a 
bright-faced child, and Bertha’s heart beat fast as 
she asked of its parentage. Carita, apathetic 
to all else, was aroused when the child was 
spoken of, and with broken speech explained : 

“TI am dying, I know and feel that I have 
but a brief time to live. That child is Caryl’s 
and mine, I concealed her birth, fearing he 
would take it from me, for we were not happy 
together. If I could see him but once more I 
would die easier, and gladly give my little Carita 
into his care. He was very, very good and kind. 
I did not learn to appreciate his nature, or my 
wilfulness,until sickness brought me to this pass.” 

In answer to private questioning the physician 
declared there was no possible hope; death 
would claim her for his own in a very few days, 
Bertha resolved to remain with the dying woman 
until the end came, She, with the devoted Lena, 
took up their abode in the house, and with all of 
a sister’s love and patience waited upon the deso- 
late pair. They noted with each passing hour 
the graduaily decreasing life-spark, and before 
the soul took flight, the mother gave into Bertha's 
keeping her one precious jewel—little Carita, 
The dying mother exacted no promises, bu 
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doubtless with a woman’s intuition she discov- 
ered the strong feeling which had sprung up in 
Bertha’s bosom for the soon-to-be little orphan. 
Very peacefully Carita Carlyle passed away with 
her arms about her child. Bertha gently closed 
Carita’s eyes, folded her arms over her weary 
breast, and with a kiss bade farewell to all that 
remained of the once bright girl. 

Years sped on, and with them a tovr through 
Europe, where Bertha’s appearance was every- 
where the signal for applause. She determined 
to return to America, and establish a home for 
herself and her child, She came back with all 
the eclat of a foreign verdict in her favor, and 
the unanimous praises of continental critics. Her 
voice had attained its fullness and richness, 
while she had added greatly to her repertoire and 
knowledge. 

With elastic foot and brightened eye she set 
foot upon the shore of her native land, and her 
re-appearance upon the operatic stage was her- 
alded as the event of the season. That she, 
however, delayed for a few months, until at last, 
yielding to the importunities of the manager, she 
consented to appear Christmas eve. 

Lena had followed her mistress through all her 
travels, and Larry had but recently returned from 
Ireland, whither he had been called to pay the 
last sad duties to his father. 

The obdurate Lena, however, insisted upon her 
conditions, and Larry almost despaired of ful- 
filling them. He resolved to make one more 
effort to soften the Irish lassie’s heart, and ac- 
cordingly, after the rehearsal preceding the open- 
ing night, he presented himself and urged his 
suit with all the eloquence at his command: 

“Ah, Lena, darlint, won’t ye thrust me for a 
few poun’s? I’ve scraped togither jist the half 
of it. Sure ye goin’ to thrust me wid your whole 
life had I the hunder poun’s; can’t ye thrust me 
for the wee bit that’s back? Say yis, now, ac- 
cushla, and I’ll pay ye the balance whin I’ll hev 
a home, and a smart lass like yersilf to help me. 
You won’t be so hard-hearted te a poor lad now 
that his old daddy is gone, and he has no one but 
you to love left him ?” 

“No, Larry, that I won’t; I won’t begin 
housekeeping with less than a hundred pounds.” 

**Come, now, swateheart, it’s Christmas as is 
comin’; say ye’ll make me a Christmas present 
of yourself and the fifty poun’s ?” 

«« D’ye you want me to break my word, and go 
back on what I’ve said all along ?” 

“ Ye can’t care for me at all, or ye wouldn't 
break an honest Irish lad’s heart for fifty poun’s. 
It looks like ye were a thrader selling yerself.”’ 

A dangerous sparkle in Lena’s eyes warned 
him not to pursue that line of sf so he 
changed it, and went on: 

“ Ye see, Lena, whin me poor old daddy died 
I was the only kith or kin he had, and I was be- 








lievin’ he had some money hid away; but it is 
dreadfully disappinted I am, whin he gave me 
only this old fiddle and bow—but they’ve mighty 
good wons, I foun’ out—and he said to me: 
‘Larry, I give ye this old fiddle and the bow that 


goes with it. I want ye niver to part wid it; if 
ye do, bad luck ’ill come to ye, sure. When the 
worst comes to ye, Larry, whin ye feel ye’s got in 
the tightest place ye ever will git into, d’ye ye 
take this bow, and break it in bits, and luck ’ill 
change, d’ye moind ?’? He told me this over and 
over agin, and thin he died. Now I’m in the 
hardest place I ever got into, sence things can’t 
be gittin’ worse, nor I feel any worse luck comin’ 
to me than you refusin’ of me; so it’s going to 
break the old stick I am, belavin’ my luck ’ill 
come better.” 

With that the excited little fellow drew out the 
bow, broke it in pieces, threw it on the floor, and 
dashed out of the room, leaving Lena in tears, 
and somewhat alarmed at his manner, 





CHAPTER III. 


Christmas eve again shone out bright and 
clear; the streets were thronged with happy 
hearts and still happier faces. In front of the 
academy a great throng pressed. Inside every 
place was filled with the beauty and fashion of 
the city. The overture was superbly played, and 
every eye now turned toward the curtain, anx- 
iously expecting the favorite prima donna, A 
long “ wait”? was at last broken as the curtain 
rolled up, discovering not the cantatrice, but the 
manager, who walked to the front and announced: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am obliged to dis- 
appoint this large and critical audience. I have 
just had a note from Miss Bertha Raynor, in 
which she writes me that her adopted child, 
Carita Carlyle, has been taken suddenly iil—so 
dangerously so that her life is despaired of, 
Under these circumstances, of course, it is im- 
possible for us to present the opera.’ 

Another scene, and at the house of Bertha 
Raynor. Ina room marked with every evidence 
of taste and luxury, a lamp dimly burned. The 
hangings of the windows were closely drawn, and 
upon a bed, with closed eyes and a deathly pallor 
on her cheek and brow, lay a young girl. By 
her side knelt Bertha Raynor, whose unbound 
hair fell far below her waist. At intervals she 
raised her head to heaven, and her eyes were 
filled with unutterable woe. She plead for the life 
of her child—-“‘Oh, Father, give me back my child! 
On this Christmas eve, when we are wont to worship 
thine Only-begotten Son, spare me her life. Thou 
that gavest us thy Son Jesus, out of thine ineffable 
mercy restore to me my Carita. Thou knowest I 
am alone in the world; the one upon whom my 
heart was placed thou didst take to thyself. 
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Suffer me, oh Saviour full of pity, to keep my one 
little lamb !” 

Not a sound broke the leadén silence of the 
chamber but her agonized pleadings, until Lena 
announced the physician. She rose from her 


knees, and turned expectantly toward the door.. 


With the doctor entered another gentleman. A 
moment’s silence followed, broken by a voice 
dearer to her than all others, whose only utter- 
ance was: 

“ Bertha, tell me, is not this my poor child ?” 

She advanced toward him, and, in the dim 
light, saw before her Caryl Carlyle, or his ghost. 

“Caryl,” she gasped, “Caryl, have you come 
back to me from the dead?’ and in another 
instant she felt his strong arms around her. 

The pent-up passion of years found an outlet 
in that one supreme moment. Then was heard 
the piteous cry of “ Mamma,” from the couch, 
and the low voice of the doctor exclaiming : 

“She will live, Miss Raynor; the danger is 
over,” 

A gleam of bright light came into Bertha’s 
eyes, as she led Caryl to the bedside, saying, 
with infinite tenderness : 

‘Carita, your papa’s come!—he of whom I 
told you.” 

The blue eyes opened a moment, and a faint 
smile came upon her lips, as she turned toward 
her father. 

“ Oh, Caryl, I have saved your child for you!” 
Bertha exelaimed. “I prayed the Father that 
this cup might pass from me, and behold, it run- 
neth over with gladness.” After a moment’s 
hesitancy, she continued: “Caryl, you will not 
take Carita from me ?” 

‘* Bertha, will you give me this Christmas eve 
the Christmas gift I asked for years ago?” and 
there was a world of tenderness in the supplica- 
tion. ‘“ Give me your love and my child both.” 

The answer was unspoken, but it was not the 
less real for that, and glad hearts welcomed in 
that Christmas-tide. On the morrow the whole 
matter was cleared up. Although Caryl was un- 
able to explain his rumored death otherwise than 
that, on the occasion of his departure from America, 
he had taken pains to cut off all communications 
with his native land, having transferred his 
money to the other hemisphere, and in the bitter- 
ness of his heart declined to maintain any corre- 
spondence which would recall his heart-wreck. 
He had intended never to return, but when, 
years after, he began to feel a desire to see 
America again, he yielded to it, and had acci- 
dentally strolled into the Academy on the event- 
ful night. The manager’s announcement sud- 
denly opened a vista of long-delayed happiness, 
as well as the possible chances of welcoming to 
his heart a child which some blind impulse forced 
him to believe his own, 

Christmas morning, with an exultant smile, 





Larry tripped up to Lena’s door, and shouted 
through the key hole : 

‘¢ Lena, darlint, I’ve come for my Christmas 
gift ;”’ and the door was quickly opened, and a 
pair of Irish hearts were united. 

Early that morning Lena had dispatched a 
note after this fashion to Larry: 

“If you will accept the troth of a true Irish 
girl, you may come for your lucky fiddle-bow 
this morning.” 

That was all, and Larry spent no time in at- 
tempting to solve the mystery between the note 
and Lena’s spoken words of a few evenings ago. 

In the midst of the embracing and jubilation, 
Larry drew out his buekskin bag, and, placing it 
in the hands of Lena, refreshed himself with a 
hearty kiss, and then broke out with— 

“ There, Lena, take the fifty poun’s, I’ll soon 
scrape togither the rist now that me heart’s light.” 

“ Take it back, Lrrry, lad, and buy the ring 
and yourself a spankin’ new suit for the wedding. 
My mistress has found her long-lost lover, and 
he has found the girl of his heart, and a daughter 
to commence housekeeping with—and this old 
bow has brought me my beau, and you a sweet- 
heart. See,” she exclaimed, as she picked up 
the broken pieces, and drew from a cavity in one 
of them two Bank of England notes for a hun- 
dred pounds each. Larry shouted as she flour- 
ished the notes: 

‘‘That’s where me daddy put his cash. I 
wish he was here now to see the blissed luck 
there is in the old stick. Take ’em away, Lena, 
darlint. They’re yours to buy pots, kittles and 
pans wid. I'll take the old fiddle and havea 
glass case put over them to keep in mind Larry’s 
Christmas luck.” 

And so it happened there were Christmas gifts 
and Christmas cheer, “up-stairs, down-stairs, 
and in my lady’s chamber.” 


, 
> 


Women’s TASTE AND SMELL.—The marked 
superiority of women over men is on few points 
more remarkable than in their superior powers of 
smelling and tasting. A woman will detect the 
faintest odor of tobacco, when a man, even though 
a non-smoker, often fails to discover any symptom 
of it. As with smell, so with taste. Women are 
marvelously acute and fastidious in the matter of 
sauces and all flavoring ingredients. This faculty 
has been recognized in a most pleasing manner 
by the composition of the jury who had to decide 
in Paris on the merits of the mustards of varigus 
nations. The mustard congress consisted of twefve 
gentlemen and an equal number of ladies. This 
arrangement, it is stated, was owing toa Suggestion 
that the palates of men were vitiated by smoking; 
whereas, women, who do not, as a rule, indulge 
in that pernicious habit, were likely to be better 
qualified to form a correct opinion on the merits 
of the condiments. 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT F< 


HINTS ABOUT MAKING UNDERCLOTH- 
ING.—BOY’S SHIRT. 

The pattern given this month is for a boy’s 
shirt. Mothers making garments for their little 
ones should remember that ample measurements 
are better than scanty ones, especially in the main 
parts of construction; but extremes should be 
avoided, as, for instance, a collar which is far too 
long becomes a serious matter of discomfort, and 
requires much time and labor to make the 
requisite alterations. A general knowledge of 
the approximate measurements for plain cutting- 
out should be steadily aimed at, and there is no 
better plan of gaining this than by setting to work 
by one’s own efforts to construct a few useful 
gifts of clothing for people of different sizes and 
ages. Underclothing should be made with open- 
ings large enough for putting on and off without 
tearing it, yet a fact so patent is often disregarded 
in what would otherwise be well-made and good 
work, and waste of time, etc., in mending is the 
consequence. A frequent instance of such care- 
lessness is seen in the shortness of sleeve-open- 
ings, which, on their return from the wash, soon 
exhibit sundry rents, because space has not been 
left for the wristband and gathers there to be 
ironed out flat without drawing up the rest of the 
sleeve. All openings should also be strengthened 
by well-set gussets. 

In cutting out collars the selvedge should be in 
the direction of the shoulders across the back, 
where the greatest strain in wear is, 




















THE Boy’s PLAIN SHIRT, size for about eleven 
years of age, takes 13¢ yds. of muslin, 32 in. wide. 
1. A piece 13 in. long by the lower right-hand 
selvedge, and 26 in. across towards the other, is 
cut for the sleeves, and either equally subdivided 


or cut slanting. 2. Above, on the right-hand 





selvedge, a piece for the body of the shirt is taken, 
56 in. long—+#. ¢., 24 in. for the front, which is 
folded over there (not cut), and 26 in. for the back. 
3. The material remaining over towards the left- 
hand selvedge forms the wristbands, binders, 
collars, gussets, and shoulder-straps, or if pre- 
ferred, yokes, but the former are easier to make, 
and best for a plain shirt. 

We do not think but that the most inexperi- 
enced of our readers will be able to cut out a 
shirt from these plain directions. The bosom is 
sewed in to the piece which is cut out where the 
yoke pieces are taken from, and is of linen, finely 
plaited. 





Fig. 2. 





Fic, 2.—JERSEY FOR GIRL OF TEN YEARS 
OF AGE, 

This is knitted in single zephyr. You require 
4 oz. red and 4 oz. of black, four needles No. 13. 
Cast on one needle with black wool 96 stitches, 
knit off plain—2d row. * knit 2, purl 2, repeat 
from *,—3d row. Knit the 2 purled of last row, 
purl the 2 knitted. Repeat these two rows three 
more times. Join the black wool, and knit 8 
rows like the 2d and 3d rows to form a second 
stripe. Repeat these two stripes until you have 
knitted 17 in all. You now knit two rows of the 
next black stripe, then divide for the collar, You 
will require your third needle. Knit in ribs as 
before the first 28 stitches, turn, knit them back, 
knit 2 more rows on these stitches, knit a sth row, 
and at the end of this row cast on 40 stitches; 
leave this needle, and about half a yard of wool. 
Take the 40 stitches on the middle of the work 
off on to a strong piece of wool, and fasten 
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securely. You can leave them on the needle and 
tie them round, but the needle is apt to get into 
the way of your other needles. Knit the iast 28 
stitches in ribs; begin after the goth stitch, and 
knit four rows on them, Knit a 5th row, then 
knit the 40 cast on, and the 28 on the next 
shoulder, which completes the stripe; knit 17 
more stripes to correspond with the first 17; when 
you have knitted the last stripe, cast off, knit 1, * 
put the left needle into this stitch again, and knit 
another in it; in fact, make a chain. Knit the 
next stitch, draw the last one over this just knitted, 
knit another stitch, draw the last knitted over 
this, knit the whole row in this manner, repeating 
from *, This method of casting off keeps a loose 
edge, which is necessary in some things ; so many, 
even good knitters, spoil their work by casting off 
too tightly. You now finish the collar. Take 
up the 40 stitches left in the middle of the work, 
knitting them up with red wool, take up 3 stitches 
on the shoulder ; with two more needles take up 
the 40 cast on, and 3 on the next shoulder. With 
a third needle knit 4 rounds of red. Four needles 
may be preferred, but you can manage with three. 
Knit 6 rounds black, 6 red, and cast off in the 
same manner as you did at the bottom of the 
jersey. Zhe Sleeve.—This may be knitted plain 
or in ribs to match the body part. Take up with 
black wool 4 stitches on the red stripe on the 
shoulder, 4 on the back, and 4 on the next red, 
turn, * knit 2, purl 2, repeat from *, Take up 6 
more stitches, turn, * knit 2, purl 2, repeat from 
* to the end of these 18 stitches and take up 6 
more, turn; keep the rib and knit these 24, and 
6 more, turn, knit in ribs, these 30 and 6 more, 
turn, knit 36, and 6 more, turn, knit 42, and 4 
more, turn, knit 46, and 4 more. Now take up 
3 more each time until 62 stitches are raised. 
Take the red wool, knit 3 rows. In the 4th row, 
knit 2 together at each end of the row. Knit 4 
more rows, in the last row. Decrease again at 
each end of the row. Knit a black stripe, and 
decrease in the 3d and 6th rows. Take the red 
wool, decrease in the Ist row, Finish this stripe 
and 3 more with no decreasing, then knit 2 more 
stripes, decreasing every 3d row. Take the red 
wool and knit, 1 knit, 1 purl instead of 2 stitches 
of each, knit 4 rows with black wool. Knit 4 
rows with red, 4 rows with black, 16 rows with 
red, 4 rows with black, 4 rows with red, cast off 
without making an extra stitch. You now sew up 
the two sides, run in all ends, sew up the sleeves, 
and the jersey is finished. It is a good plan to 
have a board cut the size of your work, slightly 
damp the knitting, put it on the board, and let it 
dry on it. 


, 
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TURKISH EMBROIDERY. 
(See colored cut in front of book.) 
The designs we illustrate for colored embroid- 
ery are exact copies of the real Turkish designs, 








now so popular. These are worked upon loosely- 
woven canvas, and are then transferred upon 
plush, velvet, or satin, the edges being fastened 
down by fancy stitches in different colored silks, 
The embroideries are of themselves particularly 
interesting, as being purely and thoroughly Turk- 
ish in taste and execution. The designs are 
those which the women who work them have 
brought from their native districts, and which 
they had been accustomed to execute in the 
harems for the ornamentation of dresses and 
domestic linen, such as towels, sheets, etc. In the 
province of decorative needlework there is hardly 
any article on which these Eastern designs could 
not be employed—on curtains, valances, mantel 
borders, furniture covers, tea-table covers, mats, 
tidies, cushions, ornamental toweling, panels and 
screens, piano fronts, picture frames, sheets, cover- 
lets, pillows, etc. To work, the materials re- 
quired are toile de Colbert, or any loosely-woven 
canvas to take the place of the cotton stuff used 
by the Turkish workers, and embroidery silk of 
different colors, the colors being arranged to suit 
the taste of the worker, a variety of colors being 
used in each design. The designs are first out- 
lined in stem or arrow stitch, or a combination of 
both, then filled in with rice stitch, crewel stitch, 
or satin stitch, in the way our illustrations 
plainly indicate, 





Fig. 3. 





Fics. 3 AND 4.—KNIT- 
TED GAITER FOR 
CHILD FROM ONE 

TO TWO YEARS 

OF AGE, 

MATERIALS REQUIRED : 

1¥%oz. blue and tfoz. 

white peacock single 
zephyr and four pins 

(No. 14). 

Cast on with blue wool 
sixty-five stitches on three 
pins, that is twenty-two 
on each of two pins, and twenty-one on the third; 
join round, knit two, and purl two alternately for 
two inches; now, with white wool, knit twelve 
rounds, purling the eleventh stitch of the last 
needle in every round to form the seam at the 
back of leg. 
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13th round: Purl with blue wool, increase by 
picking up and knitting the horizontal loops of 
the stitch before and the one after the seam stitch. 

14th and 15th rows: Blue, without increase. 

16th, 17th, 18th rows: Knit with white; 
continue to purl three rows with blue, and knit 
three with white seven times more, increasing two 
stitches in the 18th and 23d rows, and decrease 
by knitting two together before and after the seam 
in the 28th, 33d, 38th, 43d, goth, 56th, and 63d 
rows; the 58th to the 63d rows are knitted with 
white wool ; cast off. 

For the foot, cast on with blue wool on one pin 
forty-eight stitches, knit forty rows, cast off fifteen 
stitches and continue to knit on the remaining 
thirty-three stitches, until you have worked enough 
rows to go round the heel; cast off; work a row 
of crochet like that shown in Figure 4 round the 
outer edge and up the side; work with white 
wool one double into a stitch at the edge of 
knitting, three chain, pass over three rows of 
knitting, and repeat. 

With blue wool, work one double under three 
chain, two chain, and repeat. The foot is sewn 
to the leg by a needle and wool, leaving the 
opening at the side, where it is fastened by pearl 
buttons. A strap of leather is sewn under the 
foot. 





Fic. 5 WORK BAG. (EMBROIDERY.) 

This bag is cut out of écru-colored jute canvas, 
cardboard, and claret-colored cashmere. The 
canvas is embroidered according to the illust 
Fig. 
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tion as follows:—The flowers are worked with 
claret, white, and yellow wool, in chain and 
knotted stitch ; the stems with two shades of olive 
wool in point russe. Between the flowers is an 
applique of black velvet 8% inches long by 2 
inches wide. It is finished on each side with 
black polished cane, and is embroidered with gold 
bronze silk in point russe; the cane is sewn on 
with overcast stitches of brown wool. The 
VOL, Cul.—12. 








canvas pieces are then lined with the cardboard 
and cashmere, and sewn together, the seams 
being hidden by claret-colored braid. The upper 
part is cut out of cashmere 6 inches deep by 15 
inches wide, and is sewn together, hemmed, and 
drawn up with a cord of claret-colored silk. 
Round this cashmere part is a scalloped braid 
woven in the principal colors of the embroidery. 
The handle of thick cord is then wound round 
with claret-colored wool, and finished off with 
tassels of the same color. 





Fics. 6, 7, AND 8.—TIDY. 

The foundation is of ruby-colored Utrecht 
velvet; three stripes in diamonds are of pale blue 
cloth, and on these stripes are an applique of a 
star, which is of old-gold-colored cloth, edged 
with a fine cord of the same color, sewn with 

Fig. 6. 
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ruby silk at regular intervals. The six 
little patterns are worked alternately in 
ruby and blue filoselle. The cloth dia- 
monds are finely pinked at the edges, and 
are herring-boned to the velvet with olive 
silk. 

The alternate diamond is ornamented 
with the satin-stitch design shown in Fig. 
8. This is worked in peacock-green silk. 
The leaves are padded by running under 
with silk before working the satin stitch; the 
diamonds of cloth measure three inches. These 
diamond stripes are alternated with stripes of pale 
blue and olive-green silk braid of the two widths 
shown in Fig. 7, which are ornamented with 
stitches of blue, gold and ruby filoselle. 

The sides and ends ate ornamented with 
the three centre stripes, without the side stripes 
shown in Fig. 7. The ball trimming round can 
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be made of mixed crewels of the various colors 
of the silks used in the work, “The tidy is lined 
with pale blue sarsanet. 

The ball trimming is made as follows: Cut 
two rounds of cardboard alike, and a little larger 
than you wish the balls to be; cut in the centre a 
circular hole about the diameter of one-third of 
the whole round; put the two card circles 
together, and with long needlefuls of wool, sew 
through the centre hole and over the outer circle 


Fig. 7. 





of card, so as to cover it completely and evenly; 
continue thus until the centre hole is filled up; 
then with a penknife or scissors cut quite through 
the wool all around down to the edges of the 
card, and slip a piece of wool of sufficient length 





in between the two cards, tie it tightly together, 
and trim the balls with scissors. The good shape 
of the ball depends upon the centre hole being 
quite the right size. - If it be too large, the ball will 
be rather flat ; if too small, it will be oval in form, 








SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY NEEDLE~- 
WORK. 

It is evident that amongst feminine occupations 
painting is becoming more fashionable, being im- 
troduced everywhere, in toilette as lafgely as in 
decorative work. Crests, flowers, and numerous 
devices continue to be scattered on ribbons, 
buttons, satchels, gloves, shoes, muffs, and hoods, 
etc. Even the once snowy tablecloths receive 
their touches of color, to blend with the china 


‘service. Lace, velvet, satin, kid, leather, coarse 


canvas, pottery, and glass are all mediums for the 
artistic mania. In fact, painting has been appro- 
priated to items as trivial as garters. The great 
feature of the embroidery of ‘the season is the 
lavish use of gold thread, either as an outline ora 
filling in, for both home and dress purposes, 
Singly or twofold, the metallic thread meanders 
round crewel or silk flowers, birds, deér, tigers, 
insects, etc, and further defines veinings, limbs, 
paws, and, in short, any point requiring relief. 
It is also intertwisted with gold silk cord, an edg- 
ing very much in requisition for heavy fortiéres 
and hangings in twill silk, satin, velvet, cloth, or 
serge. A screen had on its three gray linen flaps 
represented symbolical figures with harmonious 
surroundings, and on the dados below appeared 
groups of smaller forms in the style of an 
Egyptian bas-relief. On one side the design was 
merely outlined by coarse reddish-brown crewels, 
but on the other the effect was varied by the use 
of several soft shades—rose, blue, pale green, etc. 
Here the first and second figures typified music, 
and the third portrayed a woman in the harvest 
field, crowned with wheatears, and carrying a 
bundle of,them in her apron. These wheatears 
presented a most striking feature ; every grain was 
reproduced by long stitches in gold thread, sur- 
rounded by cordonnet, whilst spikes and shadows 
in old-silver thread gave a sort of background to 
the glistening corn. 

But, to pass to smaller things, we must notice 
the new paper-case. Rectangular in form, it is 
made by two pieces of cardboard, united on three 
sides by a 2 in. strip. The whole is covered in 
colored satinsor in some remnant of antique stuff, 
At the mouth a triangle turned back discloses the 
bright lining, and is apparently kept down under 
a corner flower or monogram, low branches 
out the trails and blossoms of an embroidered 
bouquet, intermixed with gold thread. This 
knicknack stands on a table easel, covered in 
harmony with the case. ~ 

In finishing we will briefly describe two mantel 
valances; one peculiarly’ composed of serge 
vandykes, alternately in brick-red and sage-green, 
each pane! decorated by a crewel work spray. 
The second, 10 in. deep, had a ground of brown- 
ish-green velvet, on which showed up beautifully 
a continuous. design of water lilies, plentifully 
heightened by floss silk. The scalloped edge was 
outlined by'goiden-green filoselle, caught down 
by brown purse silk, and in the centre of each 
scallop fell a small silk tassel. 
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RECIPES. 


DUTCH WAFFLES. 

Jngredienis.—One quart of milk, 

One quart of flour, 

Two eggs, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

Half gill of yeast. 
Mix the flour and milk gradually, then the yeast, 
work the butter into the flour before adding the 
milk. Beat the eggs, add them, and let this rise 
four hours. Bake in waffle irons, which should be 
hot and well greased or the cakes will break in 
turning out. When the waffles are done, butter 
them and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

PUFF OMELET, 

lngredients.—Eggs, 

Teacup of milk, 

Tablespoonful of flour, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Butter, 
Beat the yolks of six eggs and the whites of three 
till they are very light, then add to them the milk, 
flour, saltand pepper. Melt a piece cf butter ina 
frying pan; when hot pour in the mixture and set 
it in the oven; when it seems to thicken pour on 
the whites of the three eggs saved out, which should 
be beaten to a foam; let it remain in the oven till 
brown, slip it on a dish so that the whites may be on 
the upper side. 


TOMATO FRICANDEAU,. 


lngredients.—Veal, 

Tomatoes, 

S lt, 

Pepper, 

Butter. 
Take slices of nice veal cutlets, wash, and pound 
them to make them tender, fry them slowly a light 
brown, season with salt and a little pepper. Stew 
tomatoes quite dry, strain them so as to remove the 
seeds, put the pulp into the gravy after the meat is 
taken out, and thicken it with butter rolled in flour. 
Pour this over the meat, and serve very hot. 


COMPOSITION CAKE, 


Ingredients.—One pound of butter, 

One and one-half pounds of sugar, 

One and three-quarters pounds of 

flour, 

Four eggs, 

One pint of milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Two pounds of raisins, 

One pound of currants, 

One pound of citron, 

Spices. 
Cream the butter and sugar together, add eggs, milk 
with soda in it, flour, spices and’ fruit, stone the 
raisins, and cut the citron in. small strips, add two 
large spoonfuls of molasses to make it a dark color 
—this makes two good-sized loaves.. Bake two 
hours of more, 


SALLIE'S TEA CAKES. 
Ingredienis,—Three large potatoes, 

Tablespoonful of sugar, 

Half pint of boiling water, 

Cup of yeast. 
Boil the potatoes and mash them very fine, add the 
sugar and the boiling water; when quite cool add 
the yeast, and let it rise till light; then add a quart 
of water, and flour enough to knead; knead it half 
an hour, and let it rise again before making it into 
cakes and baking. 


SOUR-MILK CAKE, 

Ingredients —Two pounds of flour, 

One pound of sugar, 

Half pound of butter, 

One pint of sour milk, 

Two teaspoonfuls of soda, 

Pint of raisins, 

Spices. 
Beat butter and sugar together, dissolve the soda in 
the sour milk, and beat it till it foams; put this 
with butter and sugar, then the flour, then raisins 
stoned and chopped, lastly spices. 
three loaves, and is very nice, 
oven, 


‘his makes 
Bake in a moderate 


OYSTER Soup, 

Ingredients.—Shin of veal, 

‘Two carrots, 

Onions, 

Salt, 

Pepper, 

Three-quarters pound of butter, 

One gallon of oysters. 
Boil for three hours the veal in three quarts of 
water, with the carrots and onions cut small, pepper 
and salt, strain it, add the butter braided with three 
spoonfuls of flour, stir this in and give it one boil, 
then add the oysters free from their liquor, strain 
the liquor, add it, and let it boil a minute. Send to 
the table at once, very hot, 


BROWN BEEF Soup, 


Ingredients, —Six pounds of beef, 
Five quarts of water 
Cloves, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
Carrots, 
Turnips, 
Two onions, 
Celery, 





| Boil the round of beef in the water with the cloves, 
salt and pepper three hours, cut in dice form the 
carrots and turnips, chop the onions and celery, 
toast brown several slices of bread, put all this into 
the soup and boil two hours. Then take out the 
meat, if not brown enough, add a little soy. The 
meat makes a nice separate dish, stewing it again 
with vegetables and spices, and adding alittle thick- 
, ening to the gravy, which pour over the meat when 
serving. 
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SuET PUDDING. 

Ingredients —Two tablespoonfuls of suet, 

One cup of bread crumbs, 

One quart of milk, 

Eight eggs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Nutmeg, 

Cinnamon, 
Chop fine suet sufficient to make two tablespoon- 
fuls ; boil the milk and pour it on the bread crumbs, 
cover it and let it steep half an hour, then let it 
cool, and add alternately the suet and flour, then 
the eggs, which must be beaten very light, lastly 
spices. Dip the pudding-bag in hot water, put in 
this mixture and tie it firmly, boil it two hours, and 
serve with sauce, Send it to the table as soon as 
taken from the pot. 


WEDDING CAKE, 

Ingredients—Four pounds of flour, 

Four pounds of sugar, 

Three pounds of butter, 

Forty eggs, 

Five pounds of raisins, 

Three pounds of currants, 

One ounce of mace, 

Nutmeg, 

Half glass of rose water, 

Four teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 

Two teaspoonfuls of soda. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs 
which should be beaten yolks and whites separately, 
add the flour gradually with the cream tartar in it, 
then add spice, fruit, and dissolved soda. Bake in 
loaves two hours and a-half; when cool, frost it, 


NEw YEAR's CAKE, 
dngredients.—One pint of milk, 
Two quarts of flour, 
, Teacup of yeast, 
Four eggs, 
One pound of sugar, 
Half pound of butter, 
Teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix the milk (which must be lukewarm) with the 
flour and yeast, and set it where it will rise quickly; 
when light stir into it the eggs, salt and spice, mix 
the butter and sugar to a cream, and work it into 
the flour, beat it ten or fifteen minutes ; after adding 
another quart of flour, let it stand to rise a short 
time, then bake in pans. A pound and a-half of 
stoned and chopped raisins improves this cake, 


SAUSAGE MEAT. 

Ingredients.—Pork, 

Sage, 

Summer savory, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Beef, 
Take the pork designed for sausages and chop it 
very fine, also a little beef, which must be free from 
fat; season this with the powdered herbs, pepper 
and salt ; it is well to fry a bit to see if well seasoned. 
Then take a piece of cotton cloth one yard long and 
eight or nine inches wide, sew it up, also one end, 
then press the meat into it very hard and hang it in 
a cool place; it keeps better in cloth than in skins. 
When used, peel the cloth down and cut off slices 
for frying, then tie the end tightly. 





TEMPERANCE CAKE, 
Ingredients,—-Two pounds of flour, 

Three-quarters pound of butter, 

One pound of sugar, 

Six eggs, 

Teaspoonful soda, 

Nutmeg. 
Rub the butter into the flour very thoroughly, add 
the sugar, then the eggs well beaten, dissolve the 
soda in a little hot water, add it and then grate in 
the nutmeg; work this well together, roll it out thin 
and cut in rounds with a cookey cutter; bake in a 


quick oven without turning, 
. 


QUAKER PLUM PUDDING. 

Ingredients,—Slices of bread, 

Butter, 

Raisins, 

Five eggs, 

One quart of milk, 

Salt, 

Spice. 
Take thin slices of bread, butter them, and lay them 
in the pudding dish with raisins between each layer ; 
when the dish is nearly full, pour over it the milk 
and eggs well mixed together, with a little salt and 
the spice. Bake it about half an hour, and serve 
with a nice sweet sauce. 


BEANS WITHOUT PoRK, 


lngredients.—Yellow-eyed beans, 

Butter, 

Salt, 

Tablespoonful of molasses, 

Cup of milk, 
Soak the beans over night, in the morning drain 
them, and put them to boil in cold water ; when ten- 
der, skim them out into your baking dish, stir in 
butter size of an egg, a little salt, and the molasses, 
then turn over them the milk ; if one cupful does not 
cover them, add more; bake till they are a nice 
brown. This is a nice receipt, and beans done in 
this way are excellent, especially to those who 
object to pork, 

MEAT Port PIE. 

Ingredients.—Cold meat, 

Potatoes, 

Onions, 

Carrots, 

Salt, 

Pepper. 
Take any scraps of cold meat and beef bones, put 
them into a stew-pot with water enough to cover 
them, add two sliced onions, one carrot, and sliced 
potatoes, salt and pepper; stew this about an hour 
and a-half; after it has cooked an hour, cover it with 
a crust made as cream tartar biscuit. When done 
take it off, and serve on a separate dish, and add a 
little thickening to the stew just before serving. 


FRIED BREAD, 
Ingredients —Stale bread, 


Milk, 

Flour. 
Make a smooth batter of eggs, milk and flour; cut 
the bread in thin slices ; dip each slice in the batter, 
and fry to a light brown, Serve with sweet sauce. 
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AoE AMUSEMENTS AND 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL KITE, 


The upper lines are each formed of five letters, 
and express the names of a town in Peru, and a 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


A GEOGRAPHICAI, BOX. 
The names of which the box is composed are all 
formed of seven letters, and all begin and end in 
the same letter. 


TEER ES EF EF F 
+ 


7) in Hu . Lake 
town in Hungary * nt Ps 
a + i i  % 
* + + + € 
+ + * 
2 2 2 + 9-9 bee ERE + 
t © + * ‘  & 
+ * * * + 
“ oh * * - 
Dk + * + +b 
* + 9 Ya i 
ay oa RE FF —t 
i i A country of Europe. rs 
One-of the United States. ~ 
a® A county in the same state. ys 


The cross line consists of seven letters, and gives 
the name of a country in Europe. The two lower 
lines, each consisting of nine letters, express the 
name of one of the five grand divisions of the globe, 
and a kingdom of Africa famous in modern history. 
The intersections all represent the same letter, which 
is a vowel. 


AN ELLIPSIS. 


The blanks are used to represent the same letter, 
while the stars are to be supplied by different letters, 
which are all consonants, 


'——% 
i —— he 
-——h 
—— i 
*——} 
'——} 


1. A bird. 

2. The sound made by a bird. 

3. A very important part of a plant. 

4. What is produced by burning the above, 
5. Is intended as a covering for what follows. 
6. The support of man. 


CHARADES. 


No. 1, 
Boldly my first the breeze will brave, 
Sailing over the dark sea-wave ; 
Then follows a word that you will find 
Many another one to bind. 
You had best beware in lonely ways, 
For there my whole, a terror, strays. 


No. 2. 

My first is often my second, but my second is not 
always my first, while my whole is a mechanical 
contrivance often purchased for the amusement of 
my second, 


A country of Africa. 

A province of Turkey. 

One of the great continents, 

A country of Russia, 

A town of Pennsylvania, 

A territory of the United States, 


REBUS. 

The whole is one of the direst evils that afflict 
mankind, and is expressed in a single syllable. If 
two letters are removed it becomes a two-syllabled 
word, which is the name of a distressing disease, yet 
the entire word is frequently used as a term of en- 
dearment. 

AN ADDITION. 

To the most active of creatures add a head, and 
find what ought always to be active; add another 
head, and behold that which is expressly intended 
to produce motion. 


A TRANSPOSITION, 


Though consisting of but five letters, I can be 
transformed in the following ways : 

Beheaded and transposed, I mean to tear apart 
violently. 

Beheaded again, I am the conclusion. 

Transposed, I now appear the home of a savage 
animal, 

Transpose this and find a homely nickname. 

Restored to my first form, curtailed and trans- 
formed, I loom into a bank of sand. 

Transposed again, I must appear unclothed. 

Restored, beheaded twice, and transposed, I beam 
brightly as a fashionable color. 

Restored, curtailed twice, and transposed, I am, 
lastly, something very disagreeable, 

Yet, with all these capacities, I am always in an 
' “oppressed condition, 
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GAMES. 
GENERAL HOSTILITIES; OR, THE 
HOSTILE CAMPS. 


The players must, in the first place, be equally 
divided into two equal ‘“* Camps,” which, when con- 
venient, should be quartered in different apartments, 
or at least at a considerable distance from each 
other, so that the conversation of one Camp cannot 
be overheard by the other. A General is then 
chosen by each Camp, and these.two officers retire 
for a private consultation. Any object, far or near, 
great or trivial, may be agreed upon, such as the 
national capital or the thimble of the lady hostess. 
When this selection is made, each General goes to 
the hostile Camp, where his enemies must seek to 
discover this secret object by asking him any ques- 
tion which can be directly answered by either no or 
yes. Whichever Camp first discovers the secret is 
pronounced victorious, and immediately takes pos- 
session of both the Generals as prisoners of war. 
Each Camp must now elect a new General to 
succeed in the office, and these retire as before to 
choose some new object. The game proceeds in 
this manner until one Camp captures all the mem- 
bers of the other. This state of ‘General Hostili- 
ties," it will be seen, is intensified by the fact that 
the hostile and captive Generals will, of course, seek 
to prevent their captors from succeeding, and may 
exert their ingenuity in propounding such questions 
as will delay the solution, ‘The best order of ques- 
tions is to begin with:—‘‘Is it mineral, animal, 
vegetable? Living, dead? In this country, city, 
town, house, room?” Questions thus skilfully 
directed will gain the solution with surprising 
rapidity. On one occasion, one clever “Camp” 
discovered, in a very few minutes, that the hid- 
den object was the handle of the big front-door 
once scoured by Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., while 
its hostile camp was the quickest to guess the statue 
of General Washington in front of Independence 
Hall. 


QUEER QUESTIONS AND CAUTIOUS 
ANSWERS. 

The Leader begins the play by dividing the 
company into couples, who are seated in two lines 
so as to directly face each other. The Leader may 
then in some amusing manner explain that in a 
polite circle, like the present, certain words are 
never permitted. ‘These words should be changed 
as the play progresses, and should be such as are 
too frequently used in careless conversation, such as 
well, oh! yes! now, I guess, etc. The Leader then 
proceeds to explain that each couple is supposed to 
harmonize perfectly, and that he will now walk 
down between the lines propounding questions ac- 
cording to his own fancy, with the distinct under- 
standing that the question must never be answered 
by the person addressed, but by the mate. Any 
comical question may be asked by the Leader in 
this progress, and as he gazes directly at the person 
addressed, that player will be very apt to answer. 
The blunders will probably be very numerous, 
and forfeits may be exacted both for using the 
prohibited words, and for answering out of turn, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JANUARY 


NUMBER, 
An Odd Diamond, 
= 
N E T 
2 BR ET 
=e 
T 


The letter T changes a rap into a trap, and rust 


int@ftrust. 


Rhomboid, 
eS tT = 2 
FL O Ff 
M A U D 
Yr 2 RF 


A Literary Recipe, 
The early bird catches the worm, 
Charade, 
Land-seer. 


A Frame Puzzle, 


i, f 
N 
C A 
Oo D 
M V 
P E 
E R 
T + 
E E 
N ; N 
7 E A T! 
U + 
4 U 
R R 
A A 
L L 
I I 
Z Z 
I I 
TN CAN D ES CE NT 
G G 
A Decapitation, 
Stale, tale, ale. 
Enigma. 
Be-am, 
Word-squares. 
No. 1 No, 2. 
S$ EN D R O..L. L 
ERI £E OH IO 
Ni¢ & LL ££ Pas 
DEER LOS E 


An Accretion, 
Air, hair, chair, 
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LITERARY NOFICE§, 


From JAMES H. BARKYTE, Schenectady, N. ¥:— 

JAPANESE FAIRY WORLD. Stories from the 
Wonder-Lore of Japan, by William Elliot Grnffis, 
atithor of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire.”’ Illustrated 
by Ozawa, of Tokio. 

In his “ Fairy World" the author has not only 
given to his readers a charming collection of quaint 
and interesting stories, but has also described much 
of the Japanese belief, and superstitions of the 
country, and conveyed a vivid picture of the cus- 
toms and manners of the Japanese in their own 
homes. The illustrations are in true Japanese style 
of art, and the whole volume a valuable addition to 
the literature descriptive of Japan and the Japanese. 








From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF POETRY, contain- 
ing a collection of the best short and easy poems 
for reading and recitation in schools and families, 
Selected and arranged by Loomis J. Campbell. 
Although this little volume contains but little 

that is new, and much that has been in every such 
collection for years, the poems are what they claim 
to be, and- will be found useful for training the 
memory of little people. The volume is bound in 
attractive style, prettily illustrated, and will be an 
acceptable gift for a child. 

HOW { FOUND IT, North and South, together 
with Mary's statement. 

A cleverly-written and entertaining description of 
the difficulties and drawbacks of a farmer's life, 
from the standpoint of the practical farmer and his 
wife. The author leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that his own experience has been excep- 
tionally unfortunate, or that the life of a farmer in 
this country is thickly set with thorns. 

EGO, a novel, by Harry W. French, author of 
“Germs of Genius,” etc. 

A curious book that well repays perusal, blending 
Christian faith and Hindoo superstition in a per- 
fectly harmonious story of the power of human 
will over bodily infirmity and untoward circum- 
stances. The life of the crippled hero is full of in- 
terest, and carries the reader through varied scenes, 
introducing him to well-drawn characters. 

FROM MADGE TO MARGARET, by Carroll 
Winchester. 

A charming love story, pleasantly written, 

THE DANBURY BOOM! with a full account of 
Mrs. Cobleigh's action therein, together with 
many other interesting phases in the social and 
domestic history of that remarkable village, by 
James M. Bailey, the ‘“‘ Danbury News Man.” 

A volume of humorous sketches, which grow 
wearisome by the repetition of the same subjects. 
There is much wit in the volume, and many of the 
author’s characteristic flashes of humor, and it will 
be found pleasant reading for an idle hour. 

MAN PROPOSES; a novel. 

A story of the late war, in which two heroes are 
rivals for the interest of a lovely heroine, and the 
reader. The plot is the somewhat hackneyed one 
of the mysterious stranger, who died leaving a 
child in poverty, who proves to be of noble birth; 
but the incidents are varied, the characters well 
drawn, and the novel an entertaining one, 





No. 13 RUE MARLOT; translated from the 
French of René de Pout Jost, by Virginia Cham- 
plin. 

A novel that follows a murder through the most 
ghastly details of the Morgue, post-mortem legal 
examination, and which leaves the reader,even when 
the innocent are acquitted, with the impression of 
having followed a distressing nightmare through 
its many phases, The character of the American 
detective is the best in the book. 

From ROBERTS BROs., Boston :— 

MY MARRIAGE, 

A cleverly written, sprightly novel, telling the 
trials of a young wife, who has married to reduce 
the size of the home family. The story is an enter- 
taining one, 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York:— 
POVERINA;; an Italian story. New Handy Vol- 

ume Series. 

An entertaining novelet of peasant, life in and 
around Lucca, 

UNCLE REMUS, his songs and his sayings; the 
folk-lore of the old plantation. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. With illustrations by Frederick S. Church 
and James H. Moser. 

To any one desirous of knowing something of true 
negro life before and after the war, this book is a 
treasure of information. Under the guise of fables, 
songs, and humorous sketches, we have the super- 
Sstitions, the deep religious fervor, the intense love 
of the family in which the negro is “ raised ** (their 
true loyalty), and the quaint vanity,that mark the 
negro who remains in the South. The dialect can 
only be appreciated by those who are familiar with 
the Southern negro, and they will pronounce it 
wonderfally perfect. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE; or, Twenty Years of 
My Ministry, by Rev. W. Haslam (late incum- 
bent of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair), author of 
“Building from the Top,” “ Twenty-four True 
Tales of Conversion,” etc. 

A record of a life spent in Christian work in Eng- 
land, which deals largely in sensational religion 
and sudden conversion, with the prophetic power 
of dreams and visions, but written in an earnest 
style and tone that proves the author's sincerity and 
earnest faith. 


From T. B, PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

MRS. HALE’S NEW COOK BOOK; a com- 
plete cookery book for all classes, with rules and 
illustrations for household management, and full 
directions for carving, arranging the tables for 
parties, etc., together with preparation of food 
for invalids and for children. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. 

This volume contains one thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-five receipts, and has a completé 
index, by referring to which any receipt ean be 
found at once. The receipts give complete and 
general directions for soup and stock, soups and 
broths, fish, shell-fish, rudiments of cookery, beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, venison, pork, curing. meats, 
potting and collaring, poultry, game and: small 
birds, gravies, sauces, the store closet, vegetables, 
salads, macaroni, etc.; eggs and omelets, pastry, 
puddings, pancakes, fritters; custards, creaius, etc. 
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From N. W. AYER & SON, Philadelphia :— 

N. W. AYER & SON'S AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER ANNUAL, containing a catalogue of 
American newspapers, 

A carefully prepared list of all newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States, Territo- 
ries, and Dominion of Canada, with valuable infor- 
mation regarding their circulation, issue, date of 
establishment, political or other distinctive feat- 
ures, and advertising rates, together with the popu- 
lation of the cities and towns, as well as of the 
counties, in which they are published. A list of all 
newspapers in the United States and Canada which 
insert advertisements, arranged by counties ; also, 
separate lists of all religious and agricultural publi- 
cations, the various class publications, and all news- 
papers published in foreign languages, omitting 
those which do not insert advertisements, 
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February, 1881. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 











Our February number opens with one of Darley’s 
masterpieces, showing the genius of that great artist 
in the beautiful scene portrayed by his pencil. Dar- 
ley's pictures are always fresh, always beautiful, 
each one opening new scenes and giving new sug- 
gestions. 

In the mammoth colored plate of fashions we 
give this month three beautiful evening dresses, as 
at this season there is always a demand for fresh and 
stylish party costumes, In addition, a great variety 
of fashionable articles for the wardrobe of a well- 
dressed lady are given. 

The pattern for a boy'sshirt in the Work Depart- 
ment will be found useful, as it is of simple make, 
yet when carefully followed will make a well-fitting, 
pretty shirt for a lad. 

The diagram for a lady's bodice is cut from the 
latest style of this garment, and is very handsome 
in any ot the suitable materials, admitting of a va- 
riety of tasteful trimming. 

The usual variety of fancy work patterns will be 
found in the Work Department, including a knitted 
jacket and leggings, very suggestive of comfort in 
February weather. The work-bag is a novelty, and 
there is a new pattern for the prevailing fashion in 
a crewel embroidered tidy. 

We feel quite sure that our readers will heartily 
enjoy Mrs. Peters’ intensely interesting romance, 
“ Titian’s Daughter,” which is sufficiently dramatic 
to please the lovers of sensation, and yet of a pure 
healthy tone that will not offend the most exacting 
critic. In addition, we keep our promise to give 
the lover of short stories and poems, the usual treat 
of original, bright articles, from the pens of our best 
writers, 

The little folks will find their customary pages of 
puzzles and games, and the housekeeper a gener- 
ous supply of new recipes suited to the season, 





“SCIENCE IN AID OF THE HOUSEWIFE.”— 
“ Mending of all kinds of clothing, table and bed 
linen, etc., and elegant embroidery, is now done on 
the Wilson Oscillating Shuttle Sewing Machine, 
withoutan attachment. Wonders will never cease 
in this age of progress.""—Scientific American, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE FOR ABUSE 
OF ALCOHOL.—John P, Wheeler, M. D., of Hud- 
son, N, Y., says: “ I have given it with present de- 
cided benefit, in a case of innutrition of the brain 
from abuse of alcohol.” 


—_——— 


PRESERVING A BOUQUET.—A Western paper 
gives this recipe for preserving a bouquet: “ Sprin- 
kle it lightly with fresh water, and put it in a vase 
containing soapsuds. Each morning take it out 
of the suds and lay it sidewaysin clean water; keep 
it there a minute .or two, then take it out and 
sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand with 
water. Replace it in the suds, and it will bloom as 
freshly as when first gathered. Change the suds 
every three or four days. This method will keepa 
bouquet bright and beautiful for at least a month.” 





KITCHEN ECONOMY — INTERESTING TESTS 
MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST.—( New 
York Tribune.)—Dr. Edward G. Love, the present 
Analytical Chemist for the Indian department of 
the Government, has recently made some interest- 
ing experiments as to the comparative value of 
baking powders. Dr. Love's tests were made to 
determine what brands are the most economical to 
use. And as their capacity lies in their leavening 
power, tests were directed solely to ascertain the 
available gas of each powder. Dr. Love's report 
gives the following: 

“* The prices at which baking powders are sold to 
consumers I find to be usually fifty cents per 
pound, If have therefore calculated their relative 
commercial values according to the volume of gas 
yielded on a basis of fifty cents cost per pound.” 


COMPAR- 
ATIVE 
AVAILABLE GAS, WORTH 
CUBIC INCHES, PER PER 
EACH OUNCE POWDER, POUND, 


NAME OF THE 
BAKING POWDERS, 

“ Royal" (cream of tartar powder), 127.4 50 cts. 
* Patapsco ’ (alum powder), - - 125.2 49 “ 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate), fresh, - 122.5 48 “ 


old, - 327 13 
** Banford’s None Such,” - - - - 121.6 47%“ 
**Redhead’s,” - - - - - = = 117.0 46 “ 
“Charm” (alum powder), - - - 116.9 46 “ 
“ Amazon,” 7 >» « «+ Se a” 
“* Cleveland’s” (short weight % 0z.), 110.8 43 “ 
“Czar,” - - - - - = = + = 1068 42 “ 
“ Price’s Cream,” - ~ - - + = 102.6 40 “ 
** Lewis's’ Condensed. - - - - 98.2 38%" 
* Andrews’ Pearl,” - - - - - = 93-2 36%“ 
“* Hecker's Perfect,” - - - - + 925 36 “ 
Bulk Powder, - - - - - - = 805 30 “™ 


Bulk Aerated Powder, - - - - 75.0 29 “ 

NoTe.—"I regard all alum powders as very 
unwholesome. Phosphate and Tartaric Acid pow- 
ders liberate their gas too freely in process of bak- 
ing, or under varying climatic changes suffer 
deterioration,” 
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THE EASY WAY. nia 


y 
EATED in a luxurious palace car, whirling us with lightning speed toward the A ¥ 
fast relapsing into that dreamy condition of mind which the monotony of continuous travel induces, 
Nearly all our fellow passengers were similarly influenced, except a small group who were assiduous in 
their attention to a seemingly healthy and robust young man, The young man attracted our attention b 
what seemed either his indifference or helplessness, and we were resolved to “ see the whole thing through.” 
By this time we were drawing near to an express and refreshment station, and our indifferent young friend 
gave some sign which caused a gentleman attendant to leave the car and procure for him some fruit. On 
his way back toward the invalid we allowed our curiosity full liberty, and inquired concerning his charge. 
With rare politeness he explained that the young man was the victim of an agonizing type of rheumatism, 
which was always worse in the Spring and Fall, and that they were removing the patient to the Pacific 
coast for the benefit of climatic influence, as medicine had ceased to affect his case at all. We thanked 
him and fell into an easy conversation with a new-comer who had boarded the train at the station, and 
was for a time our “‘ compagnon de voyage."" This companion of the trip, we reasoned, must be either a 
very good or very wicked man, as our eyes for the first time fell upon his heavy portmanteau, bearing 
the mystical name “ST. JACOBS." We inquired diplomatically about his destination, etc., etc., and soon 
we learned that the affable stranger was a public benefactor in the role of representative of the St. JACOBS 
OIL interest. At the next station our invalid traveler and the ST. JACOBS OIL representative were trans- 
ferred to a compartment of the car for an interchange of views and experiences; and we think something 
cheering must have been heard and felt by our invalid, for before we reached our destination—San Fran- 
cisco—this same invalid was as pleasant and cheerful as any one aboard the train, free from pain, and as 
voluble concerning the merits of that wonderful remedy for Rheumatism, ST. JACOBS OIL, as a school-girl 























on commencement day.— Western Exchange. 


In this connection it may not be inappropriate to present 


the following statements relative to the efficacy of the Old German Remedy, 





SAVED FROM THE POORHOUSE, 

For many years David Allingsworth suffered with 
Rheumatism, and notwithstanding the best medical 
attendance, could not find relief. He came to the 
Sciota County Poorhouse, and had to be carried 
into and out of bed, on account of his helpless con- 
dition. After the failure of all the remedies which 
had been applied, the Directors of the Poorhouse 
resolved to use the celebrated German Remedy, St. 
Jacobs Oil, and this was a fortunate resolution ; for, 
with the trial of one bottle, the patient was already 
much better, and when four bottles had been used 
upon him, he could again walk about without the 
use of a cane. 

The facts, as above stated, will be vouched for by 
the editor of the Portsmouth, Ohio, Correspondent, 

Undoubtedly it isa remarkable medicine, says 
Stacey Hill, Esq., of the Mt. Auburn Inclined Plane 
Railway, Cincinnati, I was limping about, hardly 
able to move, with Rheumatism in the hip or Scia- 
tica. Hearing of St. Jacobs Oil, I procured a bottle 
of it, and with the third application was able to go 
about with perfect ease and comfort, 








One of the great manufacturing interests of Boston 
is the Emerson Piano Company, whose pianos are 
used with high appreciation and satisfaction through- 
out the world. In a recent conversation with Mr. 
Jos. Gramer, one of the proprietors, that gentleman 
remarked: I have used that valuable remedy, St. 
Jacobs Oil, in my family, and found it to be so 
beneficial that I will never be without it. It has 
cured me of a severe case of Rheumatism after 
other remedies had failed. 





Rev. A. A. Allen, who is well known in Michigan, 
and more particularly in Oakland County, where 
he is familiarly addressed or spoken of as “ Father 
Allen,” thus speaks: My wife, who had not rested 
well, and who has been troubled with chronic Rheu- 
matism for the past six years, hearing of the won- 
derful cures made by St. Jacobs Oil, bought a 
bottle at Carroll's Drug Store, one day last month, 
and with one application, rested well for the night, 
free from all pain, the first time in six years. She 
used one bottle, and was entirely cured of all Rheu- 
matism and pains, Wealways keep it at our home, 
My neighbors, hearing of the permanent cure, also 
provided themselves with St Jacobs Oil, 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE GREAT FIRE, 

At the residence of Mr. John O'Donnell, No, 106 
Sigel street, Chicago, our reporter found Mrs, 
O'Donnell, who said that eight years ago, just after 
the fire, she contracted Rheumatism in the feet, and 
that after trying all kinds of remedies—some of 
which cost as much as two dollars a bottle—she had 
recently heard of St. Jacobs Oil, and had given it a 
trial, the result being that a few applications changed 
her from a bed-ridden cripple to a strong woman, 
able to dance about the floor asin her youthful 
days.— Chicago Tribune. 





Mr. Gilbert Henfield, 1026 Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, says: This is to certify, that, after 
suffering the most excruciating pain for two years, 
from chronic Rheumatism, and using immense 
quantities of liniments, oils, and physicians’ recipes, 
I used St. Jacobs Oil, (recommended to me bya 
friend)—for a few weeks, and have not suffered with 
Rheumatism from that time to the present—nearly 
six months, I now consider myself entirely cured, 
thanks to St. Jacobs Oil. 





J. Jackson Smith, Esq., Councilman, Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently recommended St. Jacobs Oil to a 
prominent politician in that city, who was a martyr 
to rheumatic aches and pains. His shoulder was 
so badly afflicted that it was impossible for him to 
use a pen. He assured mé, Mr. Smith said, that 
he was materially benefited after the first rubbing, 
and that by constant use since, he has succeeded in 
entirely ridding himself of the complaint. [ have 
introduced the Oil into my family, believing that it 
is an exceedingly good thing to have within reach, 
My son has used it for headache with good success. 
The truth is, by the amount of talk one hears daily 
about St. Jacobs Oil, it seems as though it was 
destined to occupy a most important position in 
every household. 





Amos James, Esq., proprietor Huron House, 
Port Huron, Mich., writes: I suffered with Rheu- 
matism so badly that I was unable to use my arm 
for three months. Nothing gave relief, and I was 
in despair, when some one recommended St. Jacobs 
Oil. I tried it, and to my astonishment found relief, 
Continuing its use, five bottles cured me entirely. I 
heartily recommend it to all afflicted with Rheumas 
tism, 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 


DRAWN expressly for Gopgy’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


The suburban residence is in the Gothic style, 
and was recently built by Mr. Given, in Colum- 
bia, Pa. The building was built of press brick, 
black mortar; the base of cut stone and brick; 
steps of wood, The building was finely finished 
in natural wood, with the best quality of slate 


roof, Third floor is fully finished. It cost 
$6,500, and is giving great satisfaction in every 
particular, and is considered one of the most 
beautiful buildings in that locality. This style 
of architecture is fast growing popular 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the Fechner of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living ata distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charze of a small percentage for the time and research re- 

uired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste: and boxes or packages for- 
warded ly express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given, 

When ;roods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Geek. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possiblé, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 
know 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


Ladies’ Basque, ; ‘ ° ‘ 60 cents. 
~~ \Gipak' S . ‘ ° - %o:* 
o Overskirt, . P . . eo. 
* Underskirt, ° ‘ ° oo ode 
” Undergarments, apiece, ° . ae 

Girl's Dress, ‘ ° 2 ° a we.? 
** Basque, . ° ° ° =.“ 
* Cloak, ° ° : ° a ae. 
**- Apron, . : ° ° . a * 
“* Undergarments, apiece, . P ae Th oy 

Boy’s Suit, - ° . . ‘ 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit made of navy blue plaid 
velvet and cardinal satin. The underskirt is trimmed 
on the edge with a narrow plaiting of the satin, with 
pleated pieces also inserted in each side. The coat 
is tight-fitting with double cape, with revers of the 
satin upon the skirt, down the waist, and upon the 
cuffs. Hat of navy blue plush, trimmed with blue 
satin and cardinal feathers. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress made of steel-color plush 
and plaid silk and wool goods. The underskirt is 
made of the plush, the overdress and coat of the 
plaid edged with a heavy cord. The vest, cuffs, 
collar and pockets are of the plush, Bonnet of 
steel-color plush trimmed with satin and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of violet damassé and vel- 
vet. The underskirt with long train is made of the 
damassé with pleatings of the velvet inserted length- 
wise in the front breadth. Polonaise cut heart- 
shaped in the neck, and short sleeves trimmed with 
embossed and plain velvet and duchess lace, Bou- 
quets of pink roses trim the bodice and skirt, and 
are arranged in the hair. Long gloves to reach the 
sleeves, 





Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk and damassé. 
The back of the skirt and train are made of the 
plain silk, trimmed on the edge with narrow pleat- 
ings of the two colors. The front of skirt and 
basque bodice are of the damassé, the front trimmed 
with lace and fringe, the sides of skirt where the 
front and back breadths join are trimmed with a 
scarf of lace caught with bands of satin. The basque 
is cut square in the neck, with elbow sleeves, 
trimmed with lace. The edge of the basque is out- 
lined by a sash of white satin tied in a bow in front, 
the ends trimmed with fringe. Bouquet of roses 
and foliage upon bodice. 

Fig. '5.—Evening dress of blue silk and white 
satin and velvet damassé, The underskirt is of the 
blue silk, the front breadth being formed of large 
and small puffs, and ruffles of vermicelii lace. The 
back of the dress and train is in the princess form, 
made of the velvet; it is cut away in the front and 
laced over a low bodice of blue si:k, looped with 
large bows of blue velvet. Elbow sleeves trimmed 
with lace and velvet bows, flowers on corsage and 
in hair, 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of six years, made of 
gendarme green cashmere and wool damassé. The 
underskirt is of the cashmere laid in box pleats 
caught near the edge of the skirt. The coat is of 
the damassé with revers and cuffs of velvet, a pleated 
piece of cashmere filling in the space in front. 
Bonnet of plush with trimming of satin, and cardi- 
nal pompons made of raveled silk. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
dress. It is made of garnet-colored cashmere and 
plaid silk or satin. The skirt is kilt plaited and has 
a draped scarf above ; the tunic at the back is puffed 
and edged with a plaiting of the same. Bodice 
with waistband and made with a yoke in front; the 
basque of the bodice is plaited in the back anda 
hood lined with plaid to match the skirt can be 
worn at pleasure; the necktie is of the same plaid 
satin as the kilted skirt, but the collar is of the 
cashmere, 

Fig. 3.—Linen collar with points turned back 
and trimmed all around with an edge of colored 
embroidery. 

Fig. 4.—Linen collar with small bouquets em- 
broidered in the turned-over corners, 

Fig. 5.— Linen collar cut pointed on the shoulders 
and trimmed with a band of colored cambric. 

Fig. 6.— Collar with jabot made of fine linen 
cambric with hemstitched hems, and trimmed all 
around with duchess lace. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of the Capu- 
cin mantle. It is made of dark beige, lined with 
caroubier silk, the fronts are loose, and the back is 
demi-fitting. The pointed hood is lined with silk, 
and the wide sleeves are turned back with silk. 

Fig. 9 —Bonnet made of black plush, the crown 
formed of narrow bands piped with satin, the front 
is studded with jet, satin strings. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of ruby colored velvet and satin, 
trimmed with satin bows and feather. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of gendarme blue plush, trimmed 
with damassé, bird and feather on the right side. 
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Fig. 12—Bonnet of violet satin trimmed with 
plaitings across the back, and embroidered with 
colored beags across the front; the trimming is of 
damassé in cashmere colors, with bird of gay colors 
on left side. 

Fig. 13.—Lady's bag made of black satin em- 
broidered in colors with flowers, and a monogram 
in the centre, It is trimmed with three tassels. 

Fig. 14.—Lady's cap made from an embroid- 
ered handkerchief with lace edging it; two rows of 
lace are plaited across the front. It is trimmed 
with a ribbon in gay colors. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Lady’s traveling suit. The 
dress is made of brown cashmere, the skirt trimmed 
with three narrow plaited ruffles. The paletot is 
made of beaver cloth of the same shade as tie 
dress, with a plastron in front, fastened with a 
double row of buttons, The back is demi-fitting, 
and the buttoned openings are corded. The wide 
sleeves are bordered with a cross band, edged with 
a similar cord. The collar is round at the back 
and pointed in front. Hat of brown beaver trimmed 
with plush, and wing. 

Fig. 17.—Jabot of plaited Breton lace, finished 
at the top with ribbon bow and bunch of roses and 
foliage. 

Fig. 18.—Fashionable collar and cuff, made of 
linen lawn, trimmed with an embroidered insertion ; 
the knotted handkerchief is made to correspond. 

Fig. 19.—Jabot made of quilled black lace and 
ribbon for second mourning. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of the 
Pilgrim costume, made of checked tweed and plush. 
The skirt is bordered with a deep plaited flounce. 
The blouse tunic is turned up e# /aveuse with 
plush, and is confined round the waist with silk 
cord and tassels. Round cape and plush-lined 
hood, Felt bonnet trimmed with plush: 

Fig. 22.—Lady's belt and bag made entirely of 
black bugles upon a satin foundation. The fringe 
is also made of the bugles. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of lady's 
cloak made of black satin de Lyon, and trimmed 
around with a border of plush. Hood in the back, 
pointed and lined with plush. Bonnet of black 
plush trimmed with satin, faced with deep red 
satin, and trimmed with the same shade of feathers 
and black, 

Fig. 25.—Chemise for a stout lady, made gored 
in the front, trimmed with lace insertion and edg- 
ing, with ribbon run through it. 

Figs. 26 and 27.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of six years. It is made of blue cashmere. 
The front and back are both finely shirred; the 
sides of bodice are plain, of the skirt, kilt-plaited. 
A sash, trimmed with fringe, is draped across the 
skirt, and another across the upper part of bodice 
forms a kind of hood, fastened upon left shoulder 
with a satin bow. The sleeves are shirred, forming 
puffs, 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of suit 
for girl of ten years, made of handkerchief squares, 
navy blue and cardinal, The lower skirt is kilted, 


the upper one is pointed like shawl drapery. The 
bodice comes below the drapery underneath it, and 
is made with a number of seams; square collar, 





Hat of white felt trimmed with navy blue velvet, 
long feather and faced with plush. 

Figs. 30 and 31.—Front and back of ulster for 
girl of eight years, made out of green and blue 
plaid cloth; it has double box pleats in the back, 
round cape and hood, the revers, cuffs, pockets, 
and hood are of plush, Plush hat tcimmed with 
long feather, and satin. 

Figs. 32 and 33.—Front and back view of suit 
for boy of three years, made of black velvet. The 
back of skirt is kilted, the front gored with vest, 
and trimmed with buttons. Jacket cut like a coat, 
and open in front to show the vest. Black velvet 
turban hat. 

The diagram pattern is of a lady's bodice, the 
front and back view of which is given. The bodice 
is intended to be worn with a skirt of different ma- 
terial and color, is one of the new French styles 
recently introduced, It is to be made of either 
broché velvet, plush, or silk, and has a self-colored 
satin waistcoat. The trimming is chenille fringe, 
but lace may be substituted. Our pattern consists 
of five pieces—half of plastron (on which the satin 
front is to be mounted, and gathered in two places 
at the throat and waist), one front, half of back, 
half of collar, and half of sleeve. The basque at 
the back of the bodice is plaited inwards, lined with 
the same color as the waistcoat, and arranged es 
panier. 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Although children’s fashions vary so slightly from 
those of their elders, still, even for our little ones, 
there are new models to be studied at almost any 
season, 

For a little girl from three to five years of age, 
we have noticed a very pretty dress cut in 
one piece, but pleated and shirred in middle of 
both front and back. This dress was of fine Indian 
cashmere, of a light shade of fawn color. The top 
was finely pleated like a chemisette, and this pleated 
part was trimmed by a border of the cashmere em- 
broidered in nut brown and bright blue silk. The 
fine pleating was then continued to the end of the 
skirt, being fastened at intervals by fine rows of 
shirring. The skirt was finished around the edge 
with a flounce pleated in’ treble pleats, and trimmed 
with a band of embroidered cashmere. The sleeves 
were finished with revers of the same, The mid- 
dle of the back was pleated and shirred in the same 
way as the front. A large bow of brown satin was 
placed at the foot of the pleating just above the 
flounce. 

A costume for the same age as the above is of 
navy blue serge; the bodice forms a sort of paletot, 
which is fastened slantwise across the chest, and 
remains open over a skirt front of finely-pleated 
blue silk at the sides and back ; it shows nothing of 
the skirt but a pleated ruffle, which is trimmed with 
a band of blue velvet. The edge of the paletot is 
also finished with a similar band; there is a deep 
square collar, trimmed to correspond as well as the 
revers upon the sleeves, 

A dress for a girl of twelve years is of felt gray 
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cloth. The skirt is pleated all the way down in 
front in hollow pleats, crossed near the foot with a 
band of seal brown plush. The back of the bodice 
and skirt are cut all in one piece. The bodice is 
arranged in narrow flat pleats down the middle, 
and the skirt is a series of small! puffs; it is finished 
at the bottom with a box-pleated flounce, crossed 
with a band of seal brown plush. In front the 
bodice is separate from the skirt, and is gathered 
on each side, the gathers being confined with fine 
shirring, which comes down to below the waist. On 
either side a pointed basque of seal brown plush 
forms a sort of panier, and these basques are 
joined together at the back with a large bow of the 
same. A belt of seal brown plush is worn around 
the waist. With this dress is worn a hat of seal- 
brown plush, trimmed with satin bows and a long 
ostrich feather of the same color. 

Many young ladies are adopting the round short 
skirt for evening dresses. When the figure is slim, 
whether the lady be tall or short, she can wear a 
prettily-trimmed short skirt, and look graceful in 
it. The comfort of the short dress for dancing is 
universally recognized, and there is so much in the 
fitness of things, that few will fail to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of the short dress who have 
dainty little feet, and wear very pretty foot-gear, of 
which the choice is very great. Stockings are in- 
variably matched to the dress, In shoes there is 
more latitude. Black kid and satin embroidered 
with gold or colors, are very useful slippers, and 
may be worn with all but white or very light 
dresses ; with these white satin, or satin to suit the 
color of the dress, must be selected. For little girls 
high boots, laced up the front or side, are those 
most in favor, We regret to state that very high 
heels are still the fashion, but we caution mothers 
against allowing their daughters to wear them while 
they are growing. Flowers are much worn on 
evening dresses. Natural flowers, when they can 
be obtained, are always fresh-looking, and especially 
suited to young ladies. Silver ornaments are also 
very fashionable for young ladies, but all the orna- 
ments worn at one time must match; silver and 
gold together are in very bad taste. 

Gioves are now worn with short sleeves, to come 
up a good deal higher than the eibow. Porte don- 
heur bracelets in plain or open-work bands are 
worn upon the wrists, over the glove, and also the 
serpent-like gold and silver bracelets coiled around 
the arm, To these it is now fashionable to add at 
least one massive bracelet at the top of the arm, 

Very pretty brooches are made in a lighter style 
than ordinarily, to fasten the lace which is so fash- 
ionably worn in so many different styles at present 
around the neck, A spray of lilies-of-the-valley, 
snow-drops, or ivy leaves, ‘n brilliants, are favorite 
patterns; or a cluster of forget-me-nots formed of 
turquoises, with leaves of green enamel. The 
Christian name in detached letters formed of bril- 
liants or pearls, is also a very distingué pattern. 
Pins for the hair represent large moon-daisies, pan- 
sies, butterflies, birds, or beetles, or tiny humming- 
birds, either in brilliants or colored stones. 

Evening dresses are very much fuller at the 
back, a soupcon of a tournure being very evident. 





A very beautiful dress of pale blue satin is made 
in the Watteau style. The first skirt, cut round 
without any train, is trimmed around with three 
very narrow flutings, the last one put on with a 
heading. Above this, the front of the dress is 
shirred up the middle and trimmed with flowing 
bows of pale blue satin ribbon, The second skirt 
opens in front, with deep facings of palest blue silk 
brocaded with a pattern of rosebuds in natural 
shades of color. At the back it is very prettily 
looped up with a scarf of the same brocaded silk. 
The low bodice has a plastron of the brocade and 
side pieces of shirred blue satin. The back is also 
shirred in the middle. In front there is a round 
belt of blue satin; but at the back the bodice is 
made all in one piece en princesse ; with the second 
skirt, the short sleeves are composed of one puffing 
of blue satin, with a border of brocade and flowing 
bow of blue satin ribbon. A bouquet of small 
pompon roses is worn on the left side of the bodice, 
and a spray of the same in the hair. 

Another dress is of rose-colored satin, trimmed 
with plush, The bodice is open in a square in front, 
and the dress is trimmed down the middle with 
narrow flutings and shirrings of satin, mingled with 
lace quillings and flowing bows of satin ribbon. 
The side pieces of the bodice are of plush, and 
panels of the same are placed upon the sides of the 
skirt. The back is made with five seams, very long 
waisted, then puffed up into a tournure, with scarf 
of plush, The edge is trimmed with flutings. The 
neck is filled in with white lace. The sleeves are 
made short to the elbow, trimmed with satin shir- 
rings and flutings and full lace filling. ‘The white 
kid gloves come up above the elbow, and are em- 
broidered with rose-colored silk, 

For evening dresses, the newest trimmings are 
pretty mixtures of feathers and flowers. Pink satin 
dresses are trimmed with grey feathers mixed with 
large velvet pansies, and grey brocades are trimmed 
with scarlet blossoms and blue-grey feathers. 

For brightening black or dark wool dresses, col- 
lars and cuffs of velvet are worn embroidered with 
tinsel, Red plush facings are also greatly used for 
contrasts on black. The Dauphin collar is the new 
fancy ; for wearing with various dresses it is made 
of black plush or velvet, or colored, and is worn 
with any dress. It is a turned-over square collar, 
which may meet at the throat quite high or be 
turned over quite low; it is trimmed around with 
white lace gathered on its edges, and colored silk 
fichu ends are sewed beneath the front edges. 
Cuffs are very narrow, and those of thick fabrics, 
such as velvet or plush, appear to turn over from 
the inside of the sleeves, Cloth cuffs are square- 
cornered, and are stitched all around and up the 
sides, Stiff, projecting, yet narrow cuffs are made 
of brocade, and these flare outward, and add to the 
width of the sleeve, instead of clinging to it as they 
formerly did. Sometimes the sleeves above such 
cuffs are cut quite long, and are shortened to the 
proper length by lengthwise shirring, two inches 
deep on each side of both seams. Another caprice 
is to tack up slightly the inside seam of the sleeve, 
and add a pleating to fall toward the wrist. 

Square-cornered aprons, made of a whole breadth 
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of double-width cashmere or cloth, are very stylish 
with skirts that have three deep-pleated ruffles 
across the back breadths, The apron is wrinkled 
across the top, is plain at the foot, and is finished 
with a hem two inches wide, stitched only once by 
It is so long that it nearly covers the 
ruffle that extends around the edge of the skirt. 

The newest ruffles are shirred half their length, 
and the lower half is pressed to form pleats, These 
are very effective in satin, 

Polonaises are by no means abandoned, as they 
are so much preferred by persons who are inclined 
to a full figure. The newest is that with a pointed 
This is made of double width cash- 
mere or cloth, and has the front opening only as low 
as a basque, while the left sides are lengthened, 
drawn across the front in wrinkles, with the corner 
forming a point below, and caught up high on the 
right side, The back is made bouffant by looping 
the extended middle forms, and catching them with 
a large ornament of polished steel. Sometimes a 
fanciful hood, too small for use, is added to such 
polonaises, but a collar is more frequently seen. 

Pleated skirts of short wool dresses follow one of 
two extremes; either they are very large box pleats 
that do not meet or touch at the edges, or else they 
are very fine side pleats. In either case they fall 
over a silk lining skirt, which is finished upon the 
edge with a narrow silk pleating. The novelty in 
plaid kilt skirts is to make the plaids bias in the pleats, 

Japanese velvets, matched in colors to the dress, 
are extensively used for trimmings; and if a more 
fanciful style be preferred, brocaded silks, with Chi- 
nese patterns in brilliant silk, and gold, and silver. 
Very novel, and very stylish also, are the trim- 
mings of Hungarian plush, which is as soft as fur, 
and is employed like it for collars, cuffs, borders, 
and muffs. 

Russian and Lapland furs are very fashionable 
this winter. Silver and blue fox are among the 
favorite fancy furs, while the more costly sables 
hold their own as priceless furs. Muffs are perhaps 
a trifle larger than they were last winter, when they 
are made entirely of fur which is rarely, the fancy 
ones having in a great. measure superseded the 
plain ones. For persons who do not care for a 
fancy trimmed muff, they are frequently made of 
quilted satin with a fur band upon them. 


machine, 


apron front. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 

The continuous cold weather has made sleighing 
parties one of the most fashionable entertainments 
of the present season, These entertainments must 
ijn a measure be informal affairs, as snow sometimes 
vanishes too quickly to ‘make long invitations possi- 
ble. The aim of the hostess is to select guests that 
are known to each other to occupy each a separate 
sleigh, and these can be provided in all sizes, from 
the single cutter to the large and capacious family 
sleigh, in which an innumerable number can be 
stowed away. Very frequently single gentlemen 
give these entertainments, inviting some married 
lady to act as hostess, and having the party start 
from her house, A very elegant one has just been 
given by.a gentleman who is well known in fashion- 





able circles. The invitations were issued to fifty 
ladies and their attendants, who were invited to 
meet at the residence of the lady, who did the hon- 
ors at 6 p. m., where hot coffee and sandwiches 
were served; immediately after they began. to fill 
up the sleighs which were in waiting. Those who 
desired to drive themselves were accorded the 
privilege, and those who preferred a driver were 
furnished with one; the host took the lead, driving 
to a fashionable restaurant some distance out of 
town, where a large room, and dressing-rooms well 
heated and lighted, awaited the lively party. After 
all were thoroughly warmed, the band in attend- 
ance struck up, and dancing commenced, which 
continued with much spirit until a summons to 
supper, which none felt inclined to resist, was 
given. Upon entering the dining-room, it appeared 
as though fairy-land had opened its doors for:the 
parties’ entrance; the room was decorated with 
evergreens in a profuse and beautiful manner, and 
large trees filled the vacant corners, whose heavy 
branches upon the first sight seemed laden down 
with the weight of snow upon. them; many com- 
ments were made as to how snow could withstand 
the heat of the room, but a closer inspection of the 
quality of it proved that it was not the genuine 
article, but a most clever counterfeit. The table 
fairly groaned under the elegant repast spread upon 
it, and the flowers which everywhere were used to 
decorate it, made one almost imagine himself in 
some foreign land, surrounded by the fragrance 
and beauty of a summer's climate. The supper 
was a hot one: oysters cooked in every manner, 
game, pastry, terrapin, and every substantial deli- 
cacy that means could purchase, and the skill of the 
French cook devise. Nor were the lighter trifles of 
an elegant supper omitted, and the fair portion of 
the party had reason to think their wants had been 
more than considered, when they gazed upon the 
perfections of the confectioner’s art. Each lady 
was presented, upon rising from the table, with an 
exquisite box filled with the choicest confectionery, 
and a small basket of flowers which had adorned 
their place at table, and which had the owner's 
initials woven in colored flowers, Then the menu 
was a marvel of elegance, being painted in water 
colors upon pale blue and pink satin, and trimmed 
all around with white iace; one of these fell to the 
share of each guest present, irrespective of sex. 
But while we are detailing what the fair ones of the 
feast received, we must not forget that the tastes of 
the sterner sex were studied with as much care and 
thoughtfulness as those of the gentler sex—each 
gentleman receiving a small box of cigais as their 
portion of the entertainment, which seemed to meet 
with the highest approval, to judge from the smiles 
and good nature that abounded on every side. Full 
justice was done to all the delicacies provided, and 
after toasts had been drunk and speeches made, all 
returned to the ball-room, where, one final dance 
over, the signal was given to prepare for the home- 
ward drive. This was made in the brightest moon- 
light, and by a party who had thoroughly enjoyed 
a most delightful evening, the arrangements for 
which were perfect down to the slightest detail. 
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